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Te Baron de Humboldt’s Travels in equinoctial America 

have long formed the principal theme of his’ literary 
labors; and even his publications of a general description 
have a reference, more or less pointed, to his scientific pere- 
grinatjons on the other side of the Atlantic. Thus both the 
doctrinal and the illustrative portions of the present treatise 
derive their essential and characteristic features from the rela- 
tive positions of the rocks observed in the Cordilleras, and 
compared with corresponding formations in other quarters of 
the globe. Some years ago, the author exhibited a tabular 
view of the same subject; and he has been prompted to give 
it more shape and consistency, in consequence of an appli- 
cation for contribution to the Dictionnaire des Scrences Na- 
turelles : because, having engaged to furnish the article Geogra- 
phy of Plants, and having been prevented by some unforeseen 
occupations from fulfilling his promise, he prepared in ex- 
change the article Geognosy, which is now printed in this 
separate form, and with a more appropriate title. 

In fact, the work before us does not profess to theorize on 
the mode in which the earth received its constitution, but 
aims only at the more rational and attainable object of noting 
the order or series in which rocks are found actually to exist, 
and of generalizing the results. "We know few individuals 
whose qualifications and opportunities can supply more ample 
inductions, or more copious resources and facilities, in the 
furtherance of such a design than M. de Humboldt ; since the 
field of his observation, both in the old and the new continent, 
has proved at once extensive and varied, his. acquirements 
are of the highest order, and he has generously devoted his 
time, his talents, and his fortune, to the diffusion of physical 
knowlege. The geological statements, however, of the most 
gifted single observer, may not be infallible ; for we cannot 
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dissemble that difficulties and delusions beset his path, that he 
may be unconsciously biassed by the nature of the localities 
that are most familiay to his contemplation, and that, from a 
desire to expand and simplify his arrangements, his imagin- 
ation may too liberally subtract whole formations on the 
one hand, or superadd. them on the other. We would not 
positively assert that this distinguished traveller has steered 
perfectly clear of the influence’ of such errors: but he is 
generally cautious and candid, and has furnished many ex- 
cellent data to future inquirers. In circumscribing the fimite 
of the respective formations, he has been guided by the prin- 
ciple suggested by his friend, Von Buch; namely, that the 
independence of a formation is to be ascertained by its imme- 
diate. superposition on rocks, of a different. nature, which, con- 
sequently, ought to be regarded as the more antient. Other 
essential precautions ake distinctions, most of which will 
occur to the experienced geologist, are pointed out in the in- 
troduction ; and, by the adoption of parallel formations, or 
geognostic equivalents, (secondary types, or representations,) 
the author has given considerable extension to his method of 
arrangement, without impairing its philosophical consistency. 
By the help of alternations, too, he connects formations which 
seemed at first sight to present nothing in common. 


‘ It is usual,’ says M.de H., ‘ to terminate the series of formations 
by the volcanic rocks, and to make them succeed to the secondary 
and tertiary formations, and even to the alluvial deposits ; but ina 
tabular arrangement, formed accordingly to the principle of rela- 
tive age, this mode has not appeared to me the most proper. Itis 
certain that lithoid lavas often cover the most recent formations, and 
even beds of gravel. It cannot be denied that there exist volcanic 
productions of different epochas; but, from what I could observe 
in the Cordilleras of Peru, of Quito, and of Mexico, a part of the 
world so celebrated for the number of its volcanoes, it appeared 
to me that the principal seat of the subterranean fires is in the 
transition-rocks, and beneath them. I have observed, that all the 
burning or extinguished craters of the Andes have opened amidst 
trap, porphyries, or trachytes (Berl. Abhandl. der Kon. Acad., 
1815, p.131.); and that these trachytes.are connected with the 
great formation of transilion-porphyry and syenite. From this 
observation it appeared to me more natural to make the seconda 
and volcanic formations follow in a parallel succession, and, as it 
were, by bisection, to the transition-formations. By this new dis- 
position, the porphyry and grauwacke formation, or that of the 
porphyries, syenites, and granites of transition, is connected at the 
same time, 1°, to the porphyries of the red sandstone, in the 
secondary coal-formation ; 2°, to the trachytes or trap-porphyries, 
destitute of quartz and containing augites. I use with regret the 
term ‘“ volcanic formation,” not that I have any doubts, like ere 
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who designate the trachytes, basalts, and porphyry-slates (por- 
phyr-schiefcr), under the name of trap-formation, that all which 
[ have included in volcanic formations has been produced or 
altered by fire; but because several rocks sage! a between 
(primitive ?) transition and secondary rocks, may also be voleanic. 
I wished at the same time to avoid any historical idea of the origin 
of things, in a statistical view of superposition. At Skeen, in 
Norway, 2 basaltic and porous syenite, containing pyroxenes, is 
found, according to the observations of M. de Buch, between 
transition-limestone and zircon-syenite. This is a bed and nota 
vein (dyke) ; and is a phenomenon much less problematical than 
the basalts (urgrunstein? Buch, Geogn. Beob., vol. i. p. 124., and 
Raumer, Granit des Riesengebirges, p.70.) contained in the mica- 
slate of Krobsdorf in Silesia. The trachytes of Mexico, contain- 
ing obsidian, are mtimately connected with the transition-porphy- 
ries that alternate with syenites. ‘The mandelsteins belonging to 
the red sandstone have, on the continent of Eurepe, and in equi- 
noxial America, all the appearance of a mandelstein of basaltic 
formation. M. Boué, in his interesting Essai Géologique sur 
l’ Ecosse, p. 126—162., describes pyroxenic rocks (dolerites), im- 
bedded in the old red sandstone. Without in any way deciding on 
the question of the origin of those masses, or in general on that of 
the primitive and transition rocks, we shall denote by the name of 


volcanic formations the least interrupted series of rocks altered by 
fire.’ 


Our attention is likewise called, in the Introduction, to the 
qualified manner in which the presence of zoological remains 
should be held as indicative of any particular formation: for 
not only are the genera and species of such remains deter- 
mined with difficulty, but the same families are found enve- 
loped in rocks of different characters. We know, from the 
existing state of things, that distinct races of mollusca people 
the waters of the tropics and those of the temperate and 
frigid zones; and hence there may be identity of mineral 
composition and diversity of fossils, or identity of fossils and 
diversity of mineral composition. Although, however, it 
would be unreasonable to expect to find in every different 
formation the traces of different organized bodies, yet form- 
ations reputed identical usually contain fossils of similar 
species. In some cases, too, the absence of particular species 
affords a good negative character; as in the transition-rocks, 
for example, where many kinds are wanting which occur 
abundantly above the red sand-stone. Due _ boundaries, 
moreover, are prescribed to the doctrine which would multiply 
the alternations of fresh and salt-water formations ; though, 
says the author, 


‘ I am far from disputing the existence of a fresh-water form- 
ation, superior to every other tertiary formation, and which con- 
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tains only bulimi, limnew, cyclostome, and potamides; recent 
observations have demonstrated that this formation is more gene- 
rally, spread than was at first supposed ; it is a new and last term 
to be added to the geognostic series. We owe the accurate know. 
ledge of this fresh-water limestone to the useful labours of M. 
Brongniart. The phenomena presented by the fresh-water for. 
mations, the existence of which was formerly known only by the 
tufas of Thuringia, and by the ever-renowned éravertino of the 
plains of Rome, (Reuss, Geogn., t. 11. p. 642.; Buch, Geogn. Beob. 
t. ii, p.21—30.) are connected in the most satisfactory manner 
with the admirable laws which M. Cuvier has noticed in the posi- 
tion of the bones of viviparous quadrupeds. (Brongniart, An- 
nales du Museum, t. xv. p. 357. 581.; Cuvier, Rech. sur les Ossem. 
Fossiles, t. i. p. 54)’ 


An important result is next noted; namely, that, although 
the direction of the strata of the earth is not invariably the 
same, yet itis so, or nearly so, over extensive tracts of terri- 
tory; that which runs from N. E. to S. W. being the predo- 
minant bearing: but that the dip or inclination is more 
variable, having been influenced by local circumstances. 

In now proceeding to a brief consideration of the work itself, 
we have to remark that its main divisions are the Primi- 
tive, Transition, Volcanic, Secondary, and Tertiary Form- 
ations. That dispositions of rocks corresponding to such 
divisions exist in nature, we do not mean to deny: but their 
simple designation by numbers might have obviated apparent 
inconsistencies, and the implication of theory in the terms 
Transition and Volcanic.— The five prominent sections of 
the primitive series are, 1. Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, and 
Euphotide, posterior to Clay-slate, comprizing alternations of 
the same substances, Stanniferous Granite, and Weistein, 
(White-stone) with Serpentine; 2. Gneiss and Mica-slate, 
Granite posterior to Gneiss, but anterior to primitive Mica- 
slate, and presumed primitive Syenite, Serpentine, and Lime- 
stone; 3. Granite posterior to Mica-slate, but anterior to 
Clay-slate, Gneiss posterior to Mica-slate, and Green-stone- 
slate ; 4. Quartz-rock, Granite and Gneiss posterior to Clay- 
slate, and Primitive Porphyry; 5. Primitive Euphotide pos- 
terior to Clay-slate. 

M. de H. well observes that it cannot, with absolute cer- 
tainty, be predicated of any description of granite that its 
existence was anterior to that of any other kindred rock ; be- 
cause we cannot demonstrate that, beneath such a granite, 
eneiss or some other alleged primitive rock may not again be 
found. Besides, at considerable depths, materials may exist 
of a quite different structure, and of metallic density. Ac- 
cording to the present writer, in both hemispheres, but - 
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ticularly in the new world, that granite may be deemed most 
antient which is unstratified, and which is rich in quartz and 
jess abundant in mica; while beds of syenite are supposed to 
characterize the most modern. The gneiss-formations, re- 
puted primitive, are not less extensive or intricate than those 
of granite; and we shall not attempt to pursue them as un- 
folded in these pages. It may be of more importance to 
note the following facts : ‘ 


‘ The great formation of primitive gneiss, rich in the ores of 
silver and gold, in Germany, some parts of France, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, has been long considered as the most argentiferous 
rock of the globe. We now know, from researches made in both 
Americas, and in Hungary, that the great mass of precious metals 
which circulate in the two continents has been procured from 
formations much later than gneiss, and every other primitive 
formation ; that they come from transition-rocks, syenitic por- 
phyries, and even trachytes.’—‘ If gneiss, mica-slate, and a 
granite of second formation, constitute the most lofty summits in 
the mountains of Europe, the most elevated summits of the 
Andes, on the contrary, exhibit only immense accumulations of 
trachytic rocks.’ 


The frequent suppression of the micaceous or schistose 
members, in the primitive formations of Mexico and South 
America, is noticed as a remarkable phenomenon; and it 
occurs even where trachytes and other volcanic indications 
are absent. — Clay-slate appears to be entirely wanting in the 
Cordillera of Parime; and in the Andes, as in the Pyrénées, 
it occupies a comparatively limited extent.— The ensuin 
account of a peculiar modification of quartz-rock will be 
acceptable to most of our geological readers : 


‘ This is the great formation that contains the itacolumite, or 
elastic chloritous quartz (gelinkquarz, biegsamer sandstein, chlo- 
ritquarz) of M. d’Eschwege, and the beds of micaceous and spe- 
cular iron. On the south of the equator we find, in the mountains 
of Brazil, and in the Cordilleras of the Andes, masses of quartz, 
sometimes quite pure, sometimes mixed with talc and chlorite, 
and which, from the enormous thickness of their beds, and the 
extent they occupy, merit the attention of geognosts. Those 
rocks of quartz appeared to me to consist of several formations of 
very different relative antiquity. In South America, some are 
connected with a clay-slate decidedly primitive ; others, much 
more difficult to understand in their relations of superposition, are 
placed between transition-porphyry and alpine limestone, and 
sometimes replace the red sand-stone. We shall here speak only 
of the former, separating the formations of which the position is 
well known, from those which are more uncertain. On the table- 
land of Minas-Geraes, near to Villa-Rica, (according to the excel- 
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lent abservations of M. d’Eschwege, director-general of the mines 
of Brazil,) a mica-slate that contains beds of granular limestone 
is covered by primitive clay-slate. On this latter rock reposey; in 
conformable stratification, the chloritous quartz (chloritquarz), 
which constitutes the mass of the Peak of Itaculumi, 1000 toises 
above the level of the sea. This formation of quartz contains 
altérnating beds; 1°, of auriferous quartz, white, greenish, or 
sttiped, mixed wiih talc-chlorite, and exhibiting strata of flexible 
quartz, which have hitherto been improperly considered ‘as ‘hyalo- 
micte (greisen), or as beds of quartz in’ mica-slate ; 2°; ‘chlorite. 
slate; 3°. auriferous quartz, mixed with tourmaline (schorlschiefer 
of Freiesleben) ; 4°, specular iron, mixed with auriferous quartz 
(goldhaltiger eisenglimmerschiefer). The beds of chloritous quartz 
are..sometimes 1000 feet thick. The whole of this formation is 
covered by a ferruginous breccia, extremely auriferous. M. d'Es- 
chwege thinks that it is to the destruction of the beds we have 
just named, and which are geognostically connected together, 
that the soil which is worked by means of washing should be 
attributed, containing gold, platina, palladium and diamonds (Cor- 
rego das Lagens), gold and diamonds (Tejuco), platina and dia- 
monds (Rio Abacte). The decomposed chlorite-slate, from which 
the topaz and the euclase of Brazil are procured, belongs to this 
formation. Sometimes in the mountains of Minas-Geraes, the 
quartz-rock is of a more simple structure. Instead of being com- 
posed of alternate beds, it consists but of a simple mass of quartz, 
with dense or granular specular iron (dichter eisenglanz ; fer oli- 
giste, not lamellar nor micaceous). This mass is sometimes 1800 
feet thick, and contains no disseminated gold. It is placed on 
primitive clay-slate that immediately covers gneiss. It may be 
said that it is this but little known formation of itacolumite quartz; 
which has furnished, by its decomposition, (into the alluvial. soil 
which has proceeded from ‘it,) in the years 1756—1764, nearly 
thirty millions of franks in gold annually. Itimmediately succeeds 
clay-slate; but according to the observations hitherto made, it 
would be difficult to class it with the novaculite or whet-slate (cos, 
wez-schiefer), which is greenish-grey, smoke-grey, mixed with 
much alumine, and forming a subordinate bed in clay-slate. The 
itacolumite quartz, by an oryctognostic affinity which exists be- 
tween talc and chlorite, is allied to talc-slate (talk-schiefer ), which 
abounds, in every other country, with minerals well crystallized, 
and which, by the suppression of the plates of talc, is sometimes 
only pure quartz ; the talc-schist forms, therefore, in the two con- 
tinents, beds subordinate to clay-slate, and to primitive mica-slate. 
I found a formation analogous to that of Minas-Geraes, but desti- 
tute of specular iron, at the height of 1600 toises above the level 
of the sea, in the savannahs of Tiocaxas, (at the south of Chim- 
borazo, between Guamote and San-Luis,) and at the east of the 
Paramo de Yamoca, near Hecatacumba ( Andes de Quito). Enor- 
mous masses of quartz are there mixed with some plates of mica, 
and superposed to primitive clay-slate.’ | 
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A similar formation in Norway, and another in Brazily con- 
tain sulphur. 

The second or Transition division consists of six sec- 
tions, intitled, 1. Steatitic granular Lime-stone, Transition 
Mica-slate, and Grauwacke with primitive fragments ; 
2. Porphyry anterior to Orthoceratite Lime-stone ; 3, Clay- 
slate, containng Grauwacke, Lime-stone,, Porphyry, and 
Green-stone;, 4. Porphyry and Syenite posterior to,'Transi- 
tion Clay-slate, but anterior to Lime-stone, containing. or- 
ganic remains; 5. Porphyry, Syenite, and Zircon granites 
posterior to Clay-slate and Lime-stone with Orthoceratites ; 
6. Transition Euphotide, with Jasper and Serpentine. — 
This, accordingly, is a complex series, of which the groupes 
seem to pass into one another; and its lines of demarcation 
are more perceptible towards the upper part, where the 
secondary formations begin, than towards the lower, where the 
primitive terminate. Its members, likewise, frequently pre- 
sent different alternations, and are less distinctly separated in 
nature than in the arrangements of the geologist. The order 
which M. de H. has adopted results from his own observ- 
ations, and those of some of the most eminent geognosts of 
the present day, on the transition-masses in the Andes of 
Quito and Peru, in the mountains of Mexico, Hungary, the 
Tarentaise, Swisserland, Brittany, Germany, the Caucasus, 
&c.—The lime-stone of the Tarentaise, of the Little St. Ber- 
nard, and of the Alps of Carinthia, is remarkable for con- 
taining felspar, notwithstanding the repulsion which has been 
usually observed between that substance and lime. — The 
alternating beds of talcose, compact, and granular lime-stone, 
clay-slate, and compact quartz, generally exhibit few vestiges 
of organized bodies; although the schists contain occasional 
impressions of monocotyledonous plants, and Brochant de- 
tected a nautilite or ammonite in the calcareous pudding- 
stones of La Vilette. — Porphyries and syenites, intiniediaGaty 
covering primitive rocks, black lime-stone, and green-stone, 
and destitute of grauwacke, constitute a leading and extensive 
formation in equinoctial America. These porphyries, so 
familiar to the author’s observation, are sometimes rich in the 
ores of gold and silver, and most frequently are covered by 
trachytes which are still affected by volcanic agency. The 
sphere of the latter, also, appears to have been more widely 
extended than we have commonly supposed, and is not to be 
circumscribed by the localities of existing craters. M. de H. 
has very distinctly unfolded the composition and associations 
of those porphyroid rocks which frequently assume a decided 
volcanic aspect ; though without warranting the inference that 
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their whole extent ‘is of igneous origin. We cannot undertake 
to detail the various modifications and specialties, observable 
in this well-characterized groupe of rocks: but we may be al- 
lowed to notice that the porphyries manifest a very sensible 
degree of polarity, even in their smallest fragments. 

The roupe, of which transition clay-slate is the type, is 
edetuptfiod in the great slate-formation of the Pyrénées, and 
in those of the Swiss Alps, of the north of Germany, &ec, 
As subsidiary members of the same association, may be 'men- 
‘tioned beds of compact quartz, Lydian-stone, carbureétted 
ampelite, small-grained granite, and serpentine. Such asso- 
ciations, either in an insulated or an alternating state, occur in 
various quarters of the world; and they have been too long 
studied to require discussion. At the same time, it happens 
here, as in many other cases, that the confines of the series 
are with difficulty ascertained ; and the author evinces consi- 


derable ingenuity and penetration in assigning the legitimate 
boundaries of the section in different localities. 


To the next groupe of porphyries, syenites, and green- 
stone, belong the zircon-syenite, transition-granite, and por- 
phyry of Norway. — Here we are tempted to cite some suc- 


cinct and authentic indications of repositories of the precious 
metals in the new world. : 


‘ If the great argentiferous and auriferous deposits that have 
formed for ages the wealth of Hungary and Transylvania, are 
found solely amidst syenites and porphyritic greenstones, we 
must not thence conclude that it is the same in New Spain. The 
Mexican porphyries no doubt offer insulated examples of immense 
riches. At Pachuca, the only pit of del Encino furnished alone 
annually, during a long time, more than 30,000 marks of silver ; 
in 1726 and 1727, the two workings of la Biscaina and Xacal 
gave together 542,000 marks, that is, almost twice as much as all 
Europe and Asiatic Russia produed in the same interval. These 
same porphyries of Real del Monte, which are connected by their 
upper beds with porphyritic trachytes and pearl-stone with ob- 
sidian of Cerro de las Navajas, furnished by the working of the 
mine of la Biscaina, to the Count of Regla, from 1762 to 1781, 
more than eleven millions of piasters. These riches, however, are 
still inferior to those which are drawn in the same country from 
transition-formations which are not porphyritic. The veta negra 
of Sombrerete, which traverses a compact limestone, containing 
nodules of lydian-stone, has furnished the example of the greatest 
abundance of silver which has been observed in the two worlds ; 
the family of Fagoaga, or of the Marquis del Apartado, drew from 
thence in a few months a neat profit of four millions of piasters. 
The produce of the mine of Valenciana, worked in transition- 
slate, has been so constant, that to the end of the last century it 
never ceased to furnish annually, during forty years nea 
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above 360,000 marks of silver. In general, in the central part of 
New Spain, where porphyries are frequent, it is not that rock 
which affords the precious metals in the three great workings of 
Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and Catorce. These three mining dis- 
tricts, which yield the half of all the Mexican gold and silver, are 
situated between the 18° and 23° of north latitude. The miners 
there work on metalliferous mineral deposits almost entirely in in- 
termediary formations of clay-slate, grauwacke, and alpine lime- 
stone ; I say almost entirely, for the famous Veta madne de 
Guanaxuato, richer than Potosi, and furnishing till 1804, on 
an average, a sixth of the silver which America pours into 
the circulation of the whole world, traverses both clay-slate and 
porphyry. The mines of Belgrado, San Bruno, and Marisan- 
chez, opened in the porphyritic part at the south-east of Va- 
lenciana, are but of small importance. Other workings carried 
on the porphyries of the group (Real del Monte, Moran, Pa- 
chuca, and Bolahos,) do not now furnish above 100,000 marks, 
or a twenty-fifth part of the silver exported (1803) from the port 
of Vera Cruz.. I thought it was here proper to state these facts, 
because the denomination which I have often used in my works of 
metalliferous porphyries might lead to the error of considering 
the metallic riches of the new world as procured in great part 
from transition-porphyries. The more we advance in the study of 
the constitution of the globe in different climates, the more we are 
convinced that there scarcely exists one rock anterior to alpine 
lime-stone which has not been found in some countries extremely 
argentiferous. ‘The phenomenon of these ancient veins in which 
our metallic riches are deposited (perhaps as the specular iron and 
muriate of copper are deposited in modern times in the fissures of 
lava) is a phenomenon that appears in some degree independent of 
the specific nature of rocks.’ 


Baron de H. then characterizes with much ability, and, we 
presume, with much knowlege of the facts, the porphyries and 
syenites of Hungary, Saxony, Norway, and South America. 

Independent beds of euphotide and serpentine, though of 
comparatively limited extent, are often of complicated struc- 
ture; and, without including the doubtful repository of 
Zoblitz, in Saxony, which is uncovered, they may be reduced 
to those that are interposed between the primitive and the 
transition-divisions, as in Norway and Hungary, and those 
which are bounded by the transition-rocks on the one hand 
and the secondary on the other. 

The exposition of the secondary formations is introduced by 
the important remark, that all their members are seldom 
found united in the same tract of country; their calcareous 
type, or some other, being frequently suppressed. The first 
section of these formations comprizes Coal, Red Sand-stone, 
Secondary Porphyry, Amygdaleid, Green-stone, and Lime- 
stone, 
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stone, with, occasional interpositions of felspatose and py- 
roxeni¢c granular ‘rocks, retinites, &c. 


‘ The English mineralogists call a formation of red sandstone 
and porphyry by the name of new red conglomerate (Exéter and 
Teignmouth), to distinguish it from their old red sandstone of 
-Mitcliel Dean in Herefordshire, which is an arenaceous transition. 
rock (grauwacke,) placed, between two transition-limestones 
those of Derbyshire and Longhope. This nomenclature, which 
the ‘learned professor of Oxford, Mr. Buckland, has lately ex. 
plained, has occasioned many geological mistakes. I believe it 
would be very useful to the progress of the science of positions, 
if, by degrees, those vague denominations were abandoned of an- 
cient, intermediary, and new sandstone, lower and upper sandstone, 
and gypsum, and limestone, of the first, second, and third forma- 
tion, They ate only relatively true, in particular places ; and they 
enumerate what is numerically variable, according to the alter- 
nations and suppressions of different terms of the series.’ : 


‘In this country, the geological relations of coal are now 
generally understood: but, while with us that important 
niineral substance is found even beneath the bottom of the 
sea, the present distinguished traveller has seen it, in the table- 
land of Santa Fé de Bogota, rising to 1860 toises above the 
level of the ocean; and he was well assured that, near Hua- 
nuco, it occurs at the elevation of 2300 toises, consequently 
above the line of pheenogamous vegetation. — Not fewer than 
six distinct formations of red sand-stone in South America, 
with their analogies to or discrepancies from similar form- 
ations in Europe, pass in review; and our attention is next 
drawn to a remarkable secondary quartz-rock, to which 
hitherto no corresponding type has been discovered in the old 
world. It predominates in the Andes of Peru, between the 
7th and 8th degrees of southern latitude. 


¢ I have seen it,’ says the Baron, ‘ reposing indifferently on 
transition-porphyries (at the eastern declivity of the Cordillera, 
Cerro of N. S. del Carmen, near San Felipe, 982 toises ;, Paramo 
de ,Yanaguanga, between Micuipampa and. Caxamarca, 1900 
toises; at the western declivity of the Cordilleras, Namas and 
Magdalena, 690 toises) ; and on primitive granite (Chala, near the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, 212 toises). This superposition on 
rocks of a very different age proves the independence of the form- 
ation which we describe. It is much less developed at the eastern 
than at the western declivity of the Andes. At the latter it 
attains a thickness of several thousand feet, reckoning perpendicu- 
larly to the planes of stratification ; it there replaces the red sand- 
stone, supporting immediately (Indian villages of la Magdalena 
and Contumaza) zechstein or alpine limestone. It is either the 
latest of the transition-formations, or the most ancient of the 
secondary formations ; it is areal compact or granular quartz, not 
porous 
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porous or cellular, most frequently greyish-white, or yellowish and 
opaque, and not mixed either with talc or mica. This formation 
is sometimes compact and with a scaly fracture, like quartz in 
beds (lagerquartz of primitive gneiss-granite); sometimes with 
very fine grains, similar to that of the quartz of the. transition- 
limestone of the Tarantaise. It is consequently neither an arena, 
ceous rock, nor a variety of the quartzose sandstone with a sili- 
ciferous cement, in which the cement op mi rea by degrees, and 
which, belongs both to the Hicdak ita sandstone (Detmold), qua- 
dersandstein, green sandstone, plastic clay (trappsahdstein), and 
to the sandstone of the tertiary formation (forest of Fontaine- 
bleau). The deep ravines that Taso the declivity of the Cordil- 
leras, and the immense number of blocks torn from their natural 
position, facilitate the observation of this formation of quartz, 
which is very homogeneous, destitute of shells, and also of subor- 
dinate beds. I examined it. for several days, expecting to find, in 
a rock covered by zechstein and replacing the red sandstone, 
some traces of a cement, of grains or agglutinated fragments : my 
researches were fruitless ;_ I could no where convince myself that 
this compact or granular quartz was an arenaceous or fragmentary 
rock. It is, sometimes very regularly separated into beds of eight 
inches to two feet thick, directed (Aroma, Mogiaree and Cas- 
cas) N. 63°, 68°. W., and inclined from 70° to 80° S.E, At. the 
eastern declivity of the Andes, on the banks of the Chamaya, a 
bed of quartz, similar to that which 1 have just described, appears 
interposed in a formation of greyish-blue compact limestone, 
This limestone is not a transition-rock (as might-be thought from 
the position of the compact quartz of Pesay and Tines in the Ta- 
rantaise); the number and nature of its shells, on the con- 
trary, as well as the sinuosity of its beds, seem to bring it nearer 
to the zechstein or the alpine limestone. . It is not extraordinary 
to see a siliceous rock which supports limestone penetrate into: it, 
and there form an interposed bed. This circumstance algo occurs, 
but in veins (Cerro de N.S. del Carmen near San Felipe), in the 
formation on which quartz-rock reposes. The alpine. limestone 
of San Felipe covers this rock, which is placed on green transition- 
porphyry traversed by veins of quartz three feet thick.’ 


The terms Zechstein and Alpine Limeestune have been used 
with such latitude and ambiguity of acceptation, that the 
author has deemed it proper to discuss their import with ac, 
curacy, and to enter into a critical analysis of the principal 
repositories which have been so denominated ; including, as 
associated strata, a limited description of coal, muriatife- 
rous clay, or rock-salt, anhydrous gypsum, variegated. sand- 
stone, &Xc. 

A section is next allotted to the arenaceous and calcareous 
(marly and volitic) deposites, placed between the zechstein 
and the chalk; and, as affiliated members of the same 
groupe, clay and variegated sand-stone, gypsum and nog 
salt, 
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salt, shelly lime-stone, quader-sandstein, Jura lime-stone, 


or lias, marl and oolitic deposites, ferruginous and green sand- 
stone. . 


‘ To this same formation, the lignites also of the Isle of Aix be. 
long, on which M. Fleuriau de Bellevue has made such interesting 
researches. According to that learned geologist, the sub-marine 
forest on the coast of Rochelle consists of flattened dicotyledon 
wood partly petrified, partly bituminous or fragile, and sometimes 
passing to a state of jet. These woods are penetrated by pyrites, 
and pierced by the teredo and marine worms. The holes result. 
ing from this perforation are filled with quartz agathe, and sul- 
phuret of iron. The trees are found either in horizontal beds, 
sometimes in a parallel direction, sometimes collected in disorder, 
The wood, when altogether or partly petrified, reposes on a green 
sand; those which are in a fibrous or bituminous slate repose on 
beds of plastic clay of a deep blue. They are surrounded by 
marine alge and small branches of lignite. Among the masses of 
alge is found a resin that passes to amber; it is friable and of 
various colours. Trunks of trees heaped together form a band of 
a league and a half in breadth, from the extremity of the north- 
west of'the isle of Oleron as far as fourteen leagues in the interior 
of the continent, on the right bank of the Charente. This band 
is more than seven feet thick ; it runs from W.N.W. to E.S.E., 
and is three feet above the level of the sea at low tide. Where 
the lignites are covered by the ocean they are incorporated (like 
the masses of succin-asphalte and the great bones of marine ani- 
mals) with a ‘coarse sandstone which reposes on plastic clay.’ 


The chalk, which closes the secondary series, is a more ex- 
tensive formation than geologists at first supposed; for, be- 
sides France and England, it has been observed in Denmark, 
and in several districts of Germany. Its lowermost beds are 
usually friable, and mingled with chlorite; while those in 
the middle are coarse, arenaceous, and marly; and those 
above are soft, pure, and white. 

Until lately, the tertiary formations were but little under- 
stood, and conceived to embrace only a very limited range: 
but the recent investigations of Cuvier, Brongniart, Cony- 
beare, Phillips, Beudant, and others, have thrown new and 
interesting light on this department of the gradation of 
rocks, and have contributed to the recognition of its several 
sections. These consist, 1. of Clay and Sand-stone, with 
Lignites; 2. Calcaire Grossier, or Parisian Lime-stone, with 
the parallel London Clay, and the Arenaceous Lime-stone of 
Bognor; 3. Siliceous Lime-stone, with Gypsum and Marl; 
4. Superposed Sand-stone and Sand, of which Fountainebleau 
furnishes the type; and, 5. F'resh-water Formations, with Ca- 
vernous Mill-stone. Of these, the Calcaire Grossier is the 
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most diffused and complicated, being found in England, 
France, Hungary, Italy, and the new continent. 


‘¢ The lower beds of the calcaire grossier of Paris are chloritous 
(glauconeuses), arenaceous, and contain madrepores and nummuli- 
tes. In the middle beds many impressions are found of leaves 
and stalks of plants, (Endogenites echinatus, Flabellites Parisiensis, 
Pinus Defrancii, according to the work of M. Adolphe Brongniart 
on fossil vegetables,) milliolites, ovulites, cythere, but scarcely 
any cerithia. The upper beds contain lucin, ampullaria, striated 
corbula, and a great variety (nearly sixty species) of cerithia; but, 
in general, the latter strata abounds less in fossil bodies than the 
middle and lower strata, in which MM. Defrance and Brongniart. 
have collected near 600 species of shells. The famous shelly. bed: 
of Grignon and the fossils of the Falun de Tourraine belong prin- 
cipally to the middle strata.’ 


Although the Volcanic Formations are discussed in the con- 
clusion of the present volume, we have already noted the 
station which the author would assign to them in his orderly 
distribution of rocks. We may be permitted to doubt whe- 
ther, philosophically considered, they ought to eonstitute a 
distinct class, because they are properly reducible to rocks 
previously described, and merely altered in their aspect and 
texture by the agency of heat: but this consideration will not 
detract from M. de H.’s interesting communications concern- 
ing their general characters and positions in the new conti- 
nent, which form a valuable supplement to the very masterly 
labors of Cordier and de Bellevue. 

To the illustration of these views of the superposition of 
rocks are subjoined a tabular arrangement of the formations 
in the ascending series, and the sketch of a sort of algorithmic 
notation of the geognosy of positions. The whole work is 
evidently the fruit of much patient, active, and discriminate 
observation ; and it has the rare merit of never deviating for 
a moment from the plan originally proposed. We should also 
mention that the uniform citation of localities will enable 
those, who may have opportunities, to put the author’s views 
and statements to the satisfactory test of ocular inspection. 





Art. II. The Brides of Florence; a Play: in Five Acts. _Illus- 
trative of the Manners of the Middle Ages. With Historical 
Notes, and Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eustace. 8vo. 
pp. 297. Hurst. 1824. 

W E are told by the author that this play is an attempt to pro- 

duce the renovation of the antient drama: but it is an ef- 

fort which has in this instance failed, and which will always fail, 
we are induced to believe, where the spirit and manner of any 
literary 
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literary age aré thé’ subjects of imitation. The utmost that 
can be accomplished, in this kind of writing, is the exhibition 
of much skill and clever mimicry: but the whole must, al- 
most inevitably, be a cento of phrases taken from the drama- 
tists whom it is proposed to follow, with a few ‘occasional 
resemblances to their modes of speech and forms of dialogue 
It abundantly appears from . the notes that’ Mr. Fitz-Eustace. 
if this be not a pseudonymous appellative, is well read in aie 
elder dramatic writers: but a critical acquaintance with, them 
is not all that is necessary for the transfusion of their feelings 
and their thoughts into a dramatic poem. In one respect, 
he ‘has eminently departed from the style of those great 
artists; — we mean in the quaint terseness and concentrated 
vigor of their poetic language. We do not interid to say, 
however, that a snip-snap brevity and quick sententiotis reci- 
procation of dialogue, such for example as distinguish ’occa- 
sional scenes in Euripides, are imputable to the early’ writers 
whom Mr. Fitz-Eustace has endeavored to imitate; for that 
would have been incompatible with the liberal unrestrained 
flow of elocution, in which. almost all their characters ‘are 
prone to indulge: but their taste was too severe to overpower 
a prevailing sentiment with too many accessory ornaments and 
illustrations. Let.us take the best of Ford’s plays, ‘ ’'Tis pity 
she’s a Whore,” which fills us full of horror. The following 
scene, which is almost the only one that we could select from 
it without giving offence to modesty, passes between Anna- 
bella and the Friar to whom she has just confessed her inces- 
tuous passion for her brother: 


“‘ Friar. 1 am glad to see this penance; for believe me | 
You have unripped a soul so foul and guilty, 
As I must tell you true, I marvel how 
The earth hath borne you up ; but weep, weep on, 
These tears may do you good ; weep faster yet, 
While I do read a lecture. 
“ Ann. Wretched creature! 
‘“‘ Friar. Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemned alive. There is a place, 
(List, daughter,) in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires: 
A lightless sulphur, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness ; in this place 
Dwell many thousand-thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths ; there damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Poured down the drunkard’s throat ; the usurer | ' 
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Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold: 
There is the murderer for ever stabbed, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning’ steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 
“© Ann. Mercy! oh, mercy! 
“© Friar. There stand those wretched thin 
Who have dreamed out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another ; 
Then you will wish each kiss your brother gave 
Had been a dagger’s point ; then you shall hear 
How he will cry, ‘ Oh, would my wicked sister 
Had first been damned when she did yield to lust.’ 
But soft, methinks I see repentance work 
New motions in your heart ; say, how is’t with you ? 
“ Ann. Is there no way to redeem my miseries ? 
“ Friar. There is; despair not. Heaven is merciful, 
And offers grace e’en now. "Tis thus agreed: 
First, for your honour’s safety,” &c. &c. &c. 


In this passage, the poet has given full:range to his imagi- 
nation, and every horror of a guilty soul hereafter is brought 
forwards in its fullest exaggeration. Yet the comprehensive- 
ness of the painting is not swelled out by perpetual similes 
and amplifications.. For a contrast to this compression of 
language, which we might have instanced also in Shakspeare, 
Massinger, Ben Jonson, and Fletcher, we ‘five the following 
quotation from Mr. Fitz-Eustace’s play. ‘Though its subject 
is not similar to that which we have cited, it will shew the 
marked dissimilarity of thought and expression to which we 
have adverted. Caracci, the usurping Duke of Milan, is 
soliloquizing on the hollowness and fallaciousness of human 
greatness. 


‘ Guido Caracct discovered writing. 


‘ Caracci. Make thou good speed with this to Mantua — 

[Addressing Attendant. 

And this to Lord Faenza — this to Naples : 

Hence — hie thee away, as though life and death 

Waited on thy despatch. [Exit Attendant. 

Have I then toil’d through honour and dishonour, 

With the most fix’d resolve — determined 

To place my name upon the beaming schedule 

Of trumpet-tongued renown — and what have I 

Found — ambition ? — vanity of ‘vanities ! 

After having climb’d the glassy height, 

Have not I been studious of my bane — 

Furnish’d a feather for the arrow’s wing, 

Wherewith to strike me — am I not depriv’d 

Of rest, of peace, of comfort, and of joy — 

Made my lot most bitter — complicated ? — 


Ev’n 
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Ev'n in success, my.cares — turned each D slit trad’ 

- Friend into an enemy —and increas’d aT : 
Their numbers by a boisterous crew. being jealous 
Of my superior. pow’r — and made myself | 
The scope for envy’s shaft —the aim for censure, 
The mark for biting calumny and hatred ! Sabb. 
Ah me — me — me! where now are the pleasures’!!! 
In which my heart would oft participate’ YE RAO Sl ny 
With youthful gladness — where now are the smiles, © © 
The welcoming laugh — the fond, heart-cheering look: ic, 
Which ever hail’d my near approach —to which, ,y, » 

‘My. bosom. gave a. corresponding strain! , y > 


. } 


‘These things have been — (have 2). will they, ne’er,again’( 
Gladden my breast? Vain, vain, delusive hope! } test A 
The old and gnarled oak, that hath been,struck;; .,3 yal/ 
With Heav’n’s blasting bolt, will not e’er again , 4:)° jyf{ 
Burst forth in gay virescence—nor.can 1... ..« »/ gi, 0M 
Be what I'was! I once, too, hada friend— . 4.4 3) ( 
Rosanna! O God! I must not think of him! |. 4 »; 
My daughter — must I sacrifice thee also! 7 iA 
And this — all this — is thy work, ambition ! | 3 
O devil! that with an harlot’s smiling face, ers. 
Hath made me what I am — from what I was | 
As chang’d as is the pure and unwrought gold 
From th’ basest metal, or the ardent gaze. 
Of the brave summer to the bloated form 

- Of the anger-teeming cloud ! 
Like as a traveller from a mountain views 
Thyself, imperial Florence! he beholds 

' Thy cloud-aspiring turrets — and thy spires 
Glittering in the morning beam — thy domes 
Rising majestical — thy palaces ett 
Fit habitations for Rome’s mightiest god, » jum moet 
The cloud-compelling Jove —- and thy temples i bah 
Rear’d ’midst grandeur : .but, oh! he doth not see ~ 
The narrow alleys, and the wretchedness ___. 
Hidden by so much beauty : —so the wretch 
Pursuing meteor ambition, is led on, 
Whose radiance at near approach doth fade, | 
Even as the amber-weeping rainbow !’ 


This countless brood of similes introduces confusion rather 
than illustration into a passage otherwise of considerable 
power. Why was it necessary, in order to shew the change 
which ambition had wrought in him, that he should. have 
made himself ‘ the wrought gold changed from the basest 
metal,’ which by the way would have been a change:that 
he would have had no reason to deplore; then ‘ the gaze of 
the brave summer ;’ next ‘ an anger-teeming cloud;’ and, 
lastly, like the traveller who sees Florence, &ce. &c..&c., bor- 
rowed from awell-known and hackneyed simile in the Rambler? 


The 
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The result of all this over-doing is feebleness, not strength ; 
and, moreover, it is not in the style and spirit of the elder 
dramatists, the prototypes of the writer. 
Great and extraordinary talent, however, is displayed in 
‘ The Brides of Florence.’ The ensuing scene is a dexterous 
imitation of the DEAEE ROAD R A ati so common a character 
in the old English drama: but it is a faithful though by no 
means a tame copy, and therefore not intitled to the praise 
of originality. 
* Sir Jasper. No more such piping, cousin— Art afeard ? 
. © Thraso. Afeard! afeard! now Heaven preserve us all, 
The word is most aggrating to mine ears ! 
Afeard! ahem! an old soldado fear ? 
May all my sinews come to fiddle-strings, 
But 'tis a wondrous thought! Did he of Troy, 
My stalworth namesake, fear when that he crack’d 
The pate o’ the lusty Greek with ’s quarter-staff ? 
By worthy Friar Rush! but I’m enmov’d 
With violent laughter ! 
‘ Sir Jasper. Whensoe’er they come, 
Give them a quarter-face, that they may see 
Our heartfelt scorn! tal, lal, la! 
‘ Thraso. And a gentle blow, 
That they may feel the prowess of this arm! 
Vain braggarts, reysters, roaring boys in nought 
But in their strength o’ lungs! I will so mar — 
And that right soon — their assum’d bravery : 
By holy Nicholas, I do thirst for blood ! | 
‘ Sir Jasper. Beat them, cousin, till they cry like school-boys 
Whipp’d by a spice-brain’d pedagogue! Ah me! 
Dishonour, sore dishonour ! to have stol’n 
From out our hoard the brightest gem we have — 
And that with waking senses! Shame to manhood! 
‘ Thraso. But I'll avenge thee, Jasper! I have said — 
Words are but air, and therefore worthless — then 
Deeds, and not words, are seemly! Heav’n preserve me, 
There is a something here that’s ill at ease — [ Aszde. 
But I must have a sweetly-temper’d patience, 
Be playful with them, ere I give the blow! 
‘ Sir Jasper. Lo, here they come — Tall fellows, Hector 
Thraso ! 
‘ Thraso. Tall, say’st thou? — The bow-hand with a ven- 
geance ! 
Mere skin and bones —all mortal — The plague take thee, 
A sudden frost hath seiz’d on all my veins, 
Curdling my very blood ! — The varlets come — 
Out, out, my long sword! Hem! 


‘ Enter Amaryjilo, and Hilarion. 


‘ Hilarion. Nay, but I will not hear thee! There they stand, 
In stern array of battle —tilly-vally — 
Rev. Nov. 1824. R 
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So, to the rescue! — Captain, fight’st thou thus. ,_ , 
Why, 'tis.a very boarding-pike — Is this. auls ahh 
What thou term’st small sword ? — save the blessed mark 
It were against all laws of the duello! , i no ; 
y‘ Amaryllo, Come, Sir, my man of lath — for we must have 
A glorious bout together — Draw thy sword, 
And give me valiant bearing! 
‘ Sir Jasper. Here ’s a fellow ! 
A bloody-minded varlet — a huge monster ! — 
Why this is hot rebellion, thus to draw 
’Gainst the representative of majesty ! 
Sirrah, know’st not my sacred character, 
That I have pow’r to lay thee in the stocks 
An if thou mov’st my choler —tal, lal, la! oe) 
‘ Amaryllo. Now willI chink thy body, and let in. ; 
The light o’ day, to see of what thou rt made — 
So draw, Sir Valiance ! oan 
‘ Sir Jasper. . Draw ! that’s easy said — 
Why, man, this thing ’s for ornament, not use — 
Is it not pretty workmanship, i’ faith ? CY 
‘ Amaryllo. I will divorce thy body from thy soul — 
Prepare thee for the sport ! 
‘ Sir Jasper. I like it not — 
The sport, in sooth, is too hot for my stomach— ___ 
So, with your leave, fair gentlemen, P’ll hence. f Exit. 
¢ Hilarion. Now, Sir Choleric Vapour, shew thyself — 
Discredit not thine honour — baw] and scold — 
Thunder and lighten — Whither goest thou, pumpion ? , 
| Dhraso is walking away. 


‘} 


Ve 


Art thou so wedded to authority 
As is the tail unto the body? ’Tis 
Honour ofttimes to be thus — 

‘ Thraso. Ha, ha, ha ! 
A pretty joke, a marvellous witty joke — 
Faith, I shall die with laughter! Ho, you wags, 
Wherefore fight we to cut each other’s throats ? 
I possess the milk of human kindness — 
Would rather see ten merry faces round me, 
Than one dark-visag’d foe.’ 


The monk Francis insults Rosanna in his captivity; and 
the scene of which we extract a part displays no ordinary 

wers of dramatic poesy, with the reservation’ only of the 
slight defects already noticed. | 


‘ Enter Francis. 


‘ Ha! and who art thou? 

‘¢ Francis. Know’st thou not me? Good Sir, I come to see 
How well the biting gyves become the limbs, 
The sleek and silken limbs of proud Rosanna! 
My Lord, I am thy debtor; I do owe thee 
A debt so vast, thou’lt tremble when thou hear’st it — | 





And 
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And I would discharge it. F come not now , 
As the poor Poe priest, whom once you spurn’d —' 
The poor and humble Benedictine monk 
But as one who sees his victim near! ° 

* Rosanna. Villain, away! thou torturest me away ! 

‘ Francis. For that I came! The star of the poor priest 
Hath now th’ ascendant! I would pay thee as : 
A punctual paymaster — pay thee for all 
Thy scoffs — thy jeerings — floutings — insults — all! 
When thou, Lord, smiled in thy days of pride, 

And heaped insults on me! Dost thou think 

Thou canst despise the gem-besparkling snake, 
Contemning danger, ’cause thou canst not see 

Its fiery sting? Th’ unfeeling Greeks of old 

Laugh’d at their deep-besotted slaves — yet still 
The slaves had hearts to feel the biting insults ! 

The wrinkles care hath furrow’d on the brow 

May all be smoothed as the windless lake — 

The tear of sorrow may be dried — the sigh 

Of misery be stifled — and the groan 

Of agony be turn’d to mildest laughter : 

But scorn — cold, freezing scorn — ev’n as the asp 
Can with its slightest puncture heat the blood, 

Until each vein is fed with maddening poison — 
Such as th’ Athenian felt when scourg’d by furies — 
Such as the old arch-murderer Cain endur’d | 

When that his’ brow was lightning-scath’d — thus — thus 
Will icy scorn work on the frenzied soul ! 

‘ Rosanna. Thou hatest me, because I boldly strove 
To countermine the arts thou practis’d on ; 
The once noble and generous Caracci — 

Because I boldly strove to burst in twain 
The fetters with the which thou hadst obscur’d 
His noblest pow’rs of mind — because I saw 
Thy devil’s hoof beneath the friar’s cassock ! — 
For this alone — , 
‘ Francis. Suffice to say, I hate thee — 

And with a hatred so intense — so deadly — 
That I myself do tremble when I think on ’t 

_ As one looking down a deep abyss ! 
Ay, hatred — cherish’d hatred, is a stream 
Of course perennial — though it flow along, 
Ev’n to time’s ocean, still will it return 
By channels imperceptible, unknown — 
And gush to light again, pure, undefil’d ! 
Think’st thou a cassock’d priest doth not possess 
Senses and quick perceptions ? — that he will not 
Tread, when trodden upon — return venom'd 
Hatred for venom’d hatred — and endure 
Insults, and kicks, and scoffs, and buffetings, 


Like to a sleek-skinn’d spaniel, that can only - 
R 2 Evince 
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Evince his sense, of: pain by shrilly yelps? eo) 65) ov 
No, proud Lord; the fire, thouigts an embowell’d «:«. 
Within the bosom of the earth, concentrates . 
Its powers, and bursting forth spreads havoc round! 

O ye silver and immaculate stars ! : 

Ye altars, burning to creation’s Lord 

With everlasting incense! — ye did hear me: 

And thou, O Dian! who amidst thy tears 

(Tears sacred to thy shepherd love) didst smile—- 
Affrighted shrunk — when that thou heard’st the deep} 
Deep oath, with which I vow’d Rosanna’s death !’ | 


We cannot pass over a short passage in the first scene of 
the fifth act. Here the author has attained great success in 
transfusing the beauties of the early writers into the dialogue, 
and it is conceived in the true spirit of poetry. The usurping 
duke, once the friend but afterward the betrayer of Rosanna, 
visits that high-minded nobleman in prison; and the former 
again sues for his friendship. 


‘ Caracci. Yet would I save thee — nay, I feel revert 
My ancient friendship, which, like gems long hidd’n, 
Shine yet more brightly — and be thou my guide, 

To teach me mine affections how to cleanse, 
That I may be in heart regenerate, 
And, like Tithonus, gain my blooming youth! ? 

‘ Rosanna. Once | possess’d a friend whose manly brow, 
Beaming as that of Pallas, was enshrin’d 
To noblest honour — and whose bosom was 
An altar consecrate to friendship — whose 
Heart was reserv’d for noblest purposes ! 

This same friend — 

Upon whose virtue I'd have ’gag’d my life — 
Upon whose actions I have mutely gaz'd 

Till sense was madden’d with ecstatic joy, 

To think such goodness was combin’d in man —_ 
Whose deeds were hymned by a thousand tongues — 
Whose looks were greeted by a thousand smiles — 
Whose steps were follow’d by applauding crowds, 
As though he were a godhead upon earth — 
Could not withstand a moment’s short-liv’d trial — 
Pander’d his virtue for a worthless bauble — 
(Pow’r was that bauble) and inglorious fell ! 

‘ Caracci. Proceed, proceed—all, all do I deserve — 
Yet all were little ! 

‘ Rosanna. Oh Guido! ; 
We have been children, and have play’d together hy 
Then, when our souls were uncontaminate ! i 
We have been school-boys, and have felt our breasts 
With emulation warm’d: we, side by side, 

The foremost ranks of battle have led on 
In youthful contest for the palm of merit, 





Yet 
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Yet envying not the other’s fame — and, oh! 

We twain have lov’d together, and have dwelt 

On each fond feature of our mistresses, 

Breathing our vows beneath the moonlit skies — 

Deeming them very paragons —(they were !) 

And forming schemes of future happiness ! 

One hour beheld us husbands ! — We have seen 

Our joys refiected in the other’s lot, 

As in a sleeping and a crystal lake ; —~ 

Basking in friendship’s sunshine! Doth my tale 

Bring back with magic skill the days of old ? 

Doth it then move thee? Heav’n! it doth — it doth ! 
‘ Caracci, Why doth th’ Omnipotent delay to blast 

My head with his dread thunder? Doth not Earth 

Open her hideous jaws, to swallow up 

A wretch so truly cursed ?” 


As to the plot of this drama, we cannot say much for it: 
the incidents are neither new nor striking: but we can con- 
scientiously commend the poetic powers of the author,, al- 
though we think that he has copied too much of the tumid 
and extravagant figures of Marlow. ‘Those faults might be 
forgiven in that dramatist, because they constitute the com- 
mon error of genius before just notions of taste prevail, and 
because they are outweighed by passages strongly evincing 
the fervid brilliancy of his imagination. In Decker, Mr. 
Fitz-Eustace would have found a better model; and a playful, 
interesting sweetness, more calculated to win the heart than 
the wilder and more irregular greatness of Marlow. Weare, 
however, under great chligatiis to the present author for his 
learned and copious notes, which abound with particulars of 
our antient school of dramatic literature; and, as the history 
of every art is interesting, they cannot fail to give consider- 
ble satisfaction to those who take pleasure in contemplating: 
the progress of the English theatre. 





Art. III. Letters from North America, written during a Tour in 
the United States and Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1/.4s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1824. 


Art. IV. An Excursion through the United States and Canada, 
during the Years 1822 and 1823. By an English Gentleman. 
8vo. 16s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1824. 


W itHour intending to make any personal or offensive re- 
flections, it may be permitted us to remark that those of 

our countrymen, who have Jaéely published their travels over 
the United States and Canada, are of.a-higher and’ more 
trust-worthy class than several who underteek to be our 
R 3 guides 
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igaadésie> and were actually, our goads -—+ in, the. choice of a 
isettlement'some few years back. Of the latter, itis well known 
thatmany were refugees, whom necessity, moral, political, or 
pecuniary, had driven across the Atlantic to, economize their 
diminished. fortunes or conceal. their blighted characters, 
»Man jin: secluded wilds: is the. most, helpless and wretched of 
call animals; and such persons being naturally pressing in,their 
‘Invitations to others to join them, they described the music. of 
the groves by which they were surrounded, and the murmur 
“Of the brooks which watered the. smiling valley. at their fees 

mm:most melodious and alluring language... Others, ‘elise 
diag: not in these solitudes, but preferring the haunts of men. to 
the haunts of beasts, resorted to the. towns.and cities of th 

United States: but many of these went, without., a, reputable 
introduction, some without any, and some with te os 
which ‘they afterward discredited by their own misconduct. 


Individuals of this description were not likely to be red ote 


eV 


satisfied with their reception among a cautious, calculat ng, 
and industrious people; whom, accordingly, they have repre- 
sented as suspicious and inhospitable, because they. did; not 
open their doors to be duped at discretion. Political ,predi- 
_ Tections and antipathies have been another copious: source:of 
‘misrepresentation. 3 siaolog 


i } 
‘ 


-A short time since, (June last,) we noticed the respectable'and 


amusing work of Mr. Duncan: who had a particular object in 
contemplation, namely, to delineate the state of abi 
morals, and religion among the Americans, to which all 
others were subordinate and incidental. We have now before 
us the accounts of two more gentlemen, who have fayored us 
with the result of their observations and inquiries.. It appeaxs 
that Mr. Hodgson (of Liverpool) travelled with commercial 
views, and in the course of sixteen months passed’ over 8000 


miles of ground ; that is, from the states of Maitie'to Louwisi-’ 


ana, and back again: making also an excursion to both. the 
Canadas. He visited Upper and Lower Canada, and ‘tra- 
versed. the United States from the northern to their southern 
extremity ; comprehending the states of Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana, ‘Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. He’is free from all bigotry in polities 
and religion; and this freedom is not the offspring of indiffer- 
ence, but of liberal feelings and enlightened views. ‘The great 
fault of his work is that it dwells too often and too long on 
trifles, and, we suspect, that he does not always appreciate the 
value of his authorities. Inquisitive himself, he sets. as much 
store by information gathered at inns and Jog-houses as if it 


had 
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‘thad been collected from his own ‘experience, ‘or confirmed 
iinder his own eyes; and he ‘seems'deficient in the essential 
quality of discrimination. Like’ many: travellers,‘ alsoy: he 
sémetimes extends his conclusions beyond the reach’and eom- 
pass of his premises. ' It is little better than preposterous for 
a man who has been only a few months, and during that' time 
oi the constant wing, in a‘ region of immense extent, to 
undertake to classify the entire mass of its various and ‘seat- 
tered population, as’ Mr. H. has done in a letter dated Phila- 
delphia, October, 1820, before he had been a year in’ the 
country: — in the very same breath, too, acknowleging how 
‘unworthy of reliance are the conclusions of any single travel- 
let, whose observations are necessarily limited, and probably 
*‘tinctured with his own mental peculiarities.’ | 


1») AE’. says he,. ‘ we divide the Americans into classes, the first 
class will comprehend what are termed the revolutionary heroes, 
who hold a sort of patent of nobility, undisputed by the bitterest 
enemies to aristocracy. Their numbers, indeed, are few; but 
they have too many peculiar features to be embraced in the de- 
scription of any other class of their countrymen. Many of'them 
were educated in England; and even those who. never. travelled, 
had generally the advantage of the best English society,,,either 
colonial or military. They were formed in the English. school ; 
were imbued with English associations ; and, however. active they 
were in resisting the encroachments of the mother-country, they 
are, many of them at least, delighted to trace their descent to 
English families of rank, and to boast of the pure English’blodd 
which flows in their veins.” — : | 

©The second class may include the leading political characters 
of the present day, the more eminent lawyers, the well-educated 
merchants and agriculturists, and the most respectable,of the nopz 
homines of every profession. It will thus PorapERG the mass, of 
the-good society of America; the first class, which comprehends 
the dest, being very limited, suz generis, and about to expire with 
the present generation. ‘The manners of this second class are less 
polished than those of the corresponding class in England, and 
their education is neither so regular nor so classical; but their 
intellects are as actively exercised, and their information atleast 
as general, although less scientific and profound.’— ce 

‘ The third class may comprehend all below the second; forin 
a country where some would, perhaps, resent even the idea of a 
second class, this division is sufficiently minute, This,class will 
include the largest proportion of the American population ; and it 
is. distinguished from the corresponding classes of my countrymen 
(the little farmers, innkeepers, shopkeepers, clerks, mechanics, 
servants, and labourers,) by greater acuteness and ‘intelligence, 
more regular habits of reading, a wider range of ideas, and a 
greater freedom from prejudices, provincialism, and vulgarity.” 
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Lhe habitual use of ardent spirits is so general, ‘that intoxis- 


canon has been considered as the c ing sin throughout the: 
Jnion ;, and a trayeller is better qualified to judge of the pres 
valence, of. a. specific vice which, if it exists in any extent, 
must be exhibited in. open day, than to divide the intellectual 
and moral surface of a vast community, with which he can aj 
best have but a very imperfect acquaintance, into zones. and 
parallels, as geographers divide the physical surface of the 
earth. Spirits, which are very cheap in America, are more 
used in the southern than the middle States, and more in‘the: 
middle than the eastern. Decanters of brandy are placed, as 
a matter of course, on the dinner-tables at inns, without any 
additional charge to the guests: but Mr. H. says decidedly 
that, taking America from the Maine to Louisiana, intoxication 
is manifested there less extensively, and under forms of less 
odious aggravation, than in England. The prevalence of early 
marriages is doubtless the reason why immoralities of another 
description are less frequently committed than with us, or at 
least more assiduously concealed ; and the cities of America, 
with the exception of New Orleans, present nothing of that 
disgusting eflrontery and profligacy which the streets of our 
large towns exhibit at night. New Orleans, however, may 
yet be considered rather as a French or Spanish than an 
American city, and the French inhabitants have still an 
ascendancy in its councils: but this appears to be, in somé 
measure, wearing away, and in a corresponding degree is its 
moral pollution declining also. pare 

The wretched system of the laws respecting insolvency 
must have originated in an extreme laxity of what may be 
called commercial morals, and certainly has contributed to 
aggravate rather than abate the evil. Frauds and evasion$ 
are practised under the bankrupt regulations in England, but 
they are committed against the spirit of our laws, which aré 
more defective in apiltcation than in principle. The follow- 
ing account of the state of mercantile irresponsibility in Ame- 
rica is perfectly frightful : | 


« Such a thing as an equal division of the assets of the estate 
OF an insolvent among his creditors I have never known, not 
heard of; while in the majority of instances of insolvency, which 
have fallen under my observation, the insolvent has assumed:and 
exercised the power of paying some creditors in full, and leaving 
others Without a single farthing. An extensive merchant, of/high 
standing in the community, who had been unfortunate, showed me 
a list wil’he had made out, of his creditors, of whom a certam 
number were to be paid in full, and the remainder to take them 
chance. (Some of the latter, I know, have never received a'shil- 
line.) On my remonstrating with him on the iniquity of such a 
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system; he said, that. abstractedly, perhaps, it could not be,de- 
fended: but that he should not. = considered a fa alee nd 
certainly could not expect any support from his countrymen, INE. 
pursued any other; that. when. the Americans lerit ‘each other 
money, or endorsed each other’s notes, there was oftett’a secret’ 
understanding, that the lender should, by some ‘means’ or’ other,’ 
be secured from loss, in ‘case’ of accident to the borrower.) He 
attempted to draw some subtle distinctions between one. kindof 
debt and another; but I observed the practical distinction was 
between those who were likely to be serviceable to him in future, 
and those who were not, whether, Americans or foreigners. Briy 
tish merchants, who were in the habit of consigning goods to Ame- 
rica, were to be paid in full, British merchants: on the other 
hand, who had lent him money for years, by honouring his drafts, 
were to be left to their fate. Some of these, who were large 
creditors, have been ultimately excluded from all participation m 
the estate, although the debt was acknowledged, and the property 
to be divided very extensive.’ 


The * English Gentleman,’ who has given us his * Excur- 
sion, may be almost termed a traveller by profession. 
Having passed over nearly the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and a considerable part of Holland, France, Swis- 
serland, and Italy, he visited the United States, for the pur- 
pose, chiefly, of indulging his curiosity, and of ascertaining 
the real character and condition of a country which is de- 
scribed in‘such various and contradictory terms. He had the 
luck.to disembark at New York in the midst of the yellow 
fever, and to escape — not its contagion, for the dectrine of 
contagion seems to be exploded, but to escape uninfected. 
On his arrival, he found the streets that run down to the 
water all barricadoed at their upper ends, and strewed with 
lime : the houses were deserted; and, out of a population of 
120,000 inhabitants, not more than 7000 or 8000 remained in 
the city. | 

‘ For my own part,’ says he, ‘I wonder that the inhabitants 
are. so seldom visited by this scourge. The town is very large, 
and is built on the flat point of the island, en a great deal of what 
was low marshy ground. There is no such thing in the whole 
place as.a sink or common sewer. All the filth and soil is, col- 

lected in pits, of which there is one in every house, and the ver 
opening ef which, when full, is enough to breed the plague itself, 
Moreover, their contents, instead of being carried to some distance 
from the town, are conveyed to the nearest slip or, quay,, and 
thrown into the water. As these slips, protruding from the quays, 
are very numerous, and are built of logs, the quantity of filth that 
is retained, and which the tide does not wash away, causes, in, hot 

weather, a most abominable stench, ) 
‘ The streets in the lower part of the town, are notoriously filthy, 
and the stranger is not a little surprised to meet. the hogs wa RE 
anout 
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#bout? if then; ‘for thé purpose of devourin the vegétables ana 
affgltheflerathvewnpintarehs gator: ponds 3 y Bo 
1S he: corporation of New York, however, seem:to have seridusly 
turnéd their attention to the police of the city ;-and, wil: no doube 
dispossess the hogs of their accustomed) walks, : and oblige :the 
inhabitants to keep the streets and slips in a cleaner state. B 

what. may also contribute to produce unhealthiness is the ve 

foolish and absurd practice of burying the dead within the town, 
Some of the church-yards have become so full, that they are 
raisédseveral feet above the level of the neighbouring streets, 
Indeed the bodies in many places have been buried three deep,’ 


Philadelphia is much better managed in this respect ; and in 
point of cleanliness, as well as in its manifestation of comfort 
and opulence, it is decidedly the handsomest and best-built 
gity in America. eit 
,4£ new countries have much to learn from those that are 
old, the latter have much to forget, as well-as something fo 
learn from their younger brethren. “ Charity begins at home,” 
and so does cleanliness. Every Englishman who has are 
fifty years must have remarked a wonderful difference in all 
our large towns now from their appearance when he was a 
young man, with regard to cleanliness. Close and crowded 
as our population is: in many places, such general attention 
is paid to ventilation, (and would be as to light, but for the 
window-tax,) in the construction of new streets and houses, 
that the very poorest classes here are much more healthy. than 
they were formerly. In our national schools of every descrip; 
tion, the personal cleanliness of all the children is usually and 
most properly made:a great object; and if a desire for clean- 
liness vamong these poor children is superinduced: by the 
shame of being dirty in the presence of ‘those who are other 
wise, this feeling is carried into every rere and into evéry 
garret. The sips and neatness of the domestic establish- 
ments of our nobility and gentry have diffused abroad a taste 
for neatness, which, indeed, may always be obtained, ,and for, 
elegance also where it can be procured, The local authori, 
ties of almost every town in the kingdom have paid more.at- 
tention to paving, lighting, and cleansing the streets,‘ than’ 
was ever imaginedi n former times; and it is astonishing that 
any cities in America, where they are not cramped for space 
in building, and where population is comparatively ‘thin, 
should be subject to the reproach of filth. All travellers, 
however, testify to the fact. — Some practices, also, among the 
Americans are to Englishmen excessively disgusting, and 
some of their usages shocking to our delicacy. The custom 
of hawking and spitting, and squirting tobacco-juice on the 
carpets and walls of their drawing-rooms, is of this number ; 

2) as 
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as,.tlso) the usage at inns, and.even at) private. houses,.of 
having two or three beds in. the same room, ‘or offering ‘a 
single"bed to two gentlemen. » At a Scotch settlement, near 
theoWhite river, our * English Gentleman’ was delighted 
{0 find a good bed arid a pair of clean sheets. * T am ‘patti- 
étilar,’ says he, ¢in noticing this luxury, because it was only - 
in two other, places that I enjoyed it during the whole of my 
travels,.in. the, states of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri.’ 
In general, the: beds were altogether without sheets: some- 
times he found one sheet, sometimes two, but generally dirty; 
and the blankets were as foul as the sheets. 

“It seems, then, that new countries must take a lesson of clean- 
liness from their elder brethren; and they must also look to 
them for stores of literature, science, philosophy, and the 
arts; fer models of eloquence and poetry, of painting and 
sculpture. A taste for Greek and Roman literature, and for 
fhe study of philology and mathematics, is said to be mani- 
festing itself in various parts of the United States. ‘The 
Americans, indeed, are just now beginning to find time for such 
porsuits: hitherto, they have had something else to ‘do. . ©’ 

The points on which old countries may learn from new are, 
economy of public expenditure, and the value of ‘perfect 
freedom, civil, religious, and commercial. ‘The commerce of 
the United States 1s so extensive, and so devoid of all restric- 
tions, that they lay the whole world under’ contribution! 
shawls and muslins from India, — cottons from England, — 
lace, shoes, gloves, and silk from France, and’ bonnets 
from Italy, — are all obtained with equal’ease. | 


‘| There are no tithes, no poor-rates, no excise, no heavy inter- 
nal. taxes, no commercial monopolies. An American can make 
candles if he have tallow, can distil brandy if he have grapes or, 
peaches, aad can make beer if he have malt and hops, without 
asking leave of any one, and much less with any fear of incur- 
ring punishment. How would a farmer’s wife there be astonished, 
if told that it was contrary to law for her to make soap out of the 
potass obtained on the farm, and of ‘the: grease she herself had 
saved’! When an American has made’ these: articles} he may 
build his'little vessel, and take them without hinderance to any part 
of the world: for there is no rich company of merchants that can 
say to him, ‘¢ You shall not trade to India ; and. you shall not buy 
a pound of tea of the Chinese; as, by so doing, you would 
infringe upon our privileges.” In consequence of this freedom, 
the seas are covered with their vessels, and the people at home are. 
active and independent. I never saw a beggar in any part of the 
United States ; nor was I ever asked for charity, but once, and 
that was by an Irishman.’ (Excursion, p. 71.) : > ones 


America, 
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America, which scarcely had an independent existence 
forty years ago, is now the second commercial ‘nation tithe 
world. | What has enabled. this youthful giant:torun its rage 
so gloriously 2. What has imparted such ‘strength toitsaring, 

vigor.and velocity of action to all its members? 
answer is, Free institutions and free trade: the life-blood ‘of 
the body-politic circulates without the slightest interruption, 
and. preserves the whole system in sound health. It-is'the 
unshackled state of domestic industry which gives to iliternal 
commerce that astonishing. impulse .in the. first -instanee, 
which is communicated, in the second, «to its externalcen. 
merce. Every American may raise his own tobacco, make his 
own candles, convert his own barley into malt, ‘and distil ‘his 
own spirits, without dread of the excise-man, and may! shoot 
his own partridges without fear of the informer. The\Ame- 
ricans have no monopolies ; and they impose none of those 
overwhelming duties which impede commerce, diminish the 





revenue, and serve asa premium to smugglers...) 600 svi 
Theauthor of the ‘ Excursion’ has inserted, among his‘preg 
nant and entertaining pages, a statistical view of the commerce 
of the United States, for the year ending oni:the 80th 
September, 1822, taken from the Report of the Secretary :of 
the Treasury ; whence it appears that the value of articles.of 
every description imported in American vessels in the course 
of that. year was 76,984,331/., and of imports in’ foreign 
vessels, 6,257,2101.: making a total value of imports tothe 
amount of 83,241,541. ‘The value of domestic exports in 
American vessels during the same period amounted to 
$9,931,913/.; and of domestic exports in foreign vessels, 
9,942,1661.; forming a total of 49,874,0791. e value of. 
foreign exports in the same year, in American vessels,,.was 
20,783,6551., and of foreign exports in foreign,. vessels; 
1,502,547/.: making a total of foreign exports of 22,286,202I. 
Thus the grand total value of domestic and foreign produce 


exported was 72,160,2812. ; while the total value! of produce 
imported was 83,241,5411. 


We have said that a taste for the classic literature of Greéce 
and Rome is shewing itself in various parts of the United 
States ; and the Americans began at the right end, taking the 
useful first, the ornamental last. We shall not go'so,far.as 
to assert that schools for the common people are of greater 
a than colleges for the rich; it will be less dice, 
able to observe that they are equally so. It is only within a, 
few years that schools “ for all” have received the ‘sanetion 
and support “ of all,” among ourselves; and, as it 15, Na- 
tional education, viz. pauper-education, is still more prevalent 

in 
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in America than in England: By thevold Jaws of «Connecti- 
cut; @ hundred: and fifty years’ ago, every county-town ‘was 
compelled. to keep an English grammar-school, under certain 
penalties which the grand jury at every county-court ‘were 
bound to inflict ; and the:grand jurymen were obliged, ‘once 
in a year at least, to visit each family if they had cause to sus- 
pect any negligence in this respect, and to satisfy themselves 
that all children under age, and ad/ servants, were able to read 
the English tongue. | A property-taz was levied on the inha- 
bitants for the support of the school-master; and, if that 
fand-was insufficient, it was made up by another levy, one 
half on the inhabitants of the town, and the other on the 
parents and masters of the children. At different times, con- 
siderable information respecting the extent of public schooling 
has been communicated in * The North American Review,’’ 
from which the author of the * Excursion’ and Mr. Hodgson 
have both quoted; and alate number of that Review is*now 
before us, whence we may gather some particulars about the 
schools in the state of New York. Mr. Hodgson copies 
from a former article of that work the following facts : : 


‘«¢ All the public lands (in the new settled countries) are sur- 
veyed according to the laws and directions of Congress. They 
are uniformly divided into townships of six miles square, by lines 
running with the cardinal points, and consequently crossing each 
other at right angles. Every township is divided inte 36 sections; 
each a mile square, and containing 640 acres. One ‘section in 
each township is reserved, and given in perpetuity for the benefit 
of common schools, In addition to this, the states of Tennessee 
and Ohio have received grants for the support of colleges. and 
academies. ‘The appropriations generally in the new states for 
seniinaries of the higher order amount to one-fifth of those for 
common schools.” — North American Review, Oct. 2. 1821. 

\$ Tt appears from Seybert’s Statistical Annals, that the land in 
the, States: and: territories on the east side of the Mississippi; in 
which .appropriations have' been made, amounts to”237,300,000 
acres. And, according to the ratio above mentioned, the aggre- 
gate on,the east side of the Mississippi is .7,900,000... The same 
system of appropriation applied to the west will make for. schools 
and colleges 6,600,000 ; and the total appropriations for literary. 
purposes in the new states and territories 14,500,000.acres, whieh. 
at'two dollars per acre, would be 29,000,000 dollars.” — Ibid.’ 


Such appropriations are indeed magnificent, and we hope 
that they may be -efficient:. but.in this country, since Mr, 
Brougham’s exposure in.the House of Commons of the, mal, 
administration of school-endowments, we cannot avoid ming- 
ling, some portion of fear with our hopes. Public schgols, 
indeed public charities of every description, stand most se- 

curely 
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curely ‘whett they stand,':4s it were, on two feet: let enddws 
ment “be one foot, and let voluntary annual contribution hed 
thie other. If they rely on voluntary contributions alone;! their 
supply must be very contingent: the ebb and flow of zeal, ana 
fashion, and casualties of various. kinds, combiniti# to'make 
that fund precarious, which, to a given point, should be ter 
tain. We say, toa given point only ; because, if a public est,. 
blishment exists exclusively on its endowment, and receives its 
dividends or its rents every quarter-day, it is very likely to 
live an idle life. Annuitants, to whom sufficient for the year is 
the income thereof, are proverbially lazy. Endowed establish 
ments may find a Mr. Brougham to look after them dbnce‘m's 
century, — not more; and he will be thwarted, foiled, and‘ ¢a- 
lumniated at every step, and chicanery will triumph m spite 
of him. . The superintendant of: the common schools ‘inthe 
State of New York has just published the annual Report fot 
the year 1823: which informs us that 7382 school-districts} 
and consequently common schools, exist in this State; 39% 
new establishments having been formed and organized in the 
course of that year. The number of children instructed was 
400,534; 25,861 more children having been educated in the 
year 1828 than in 1822. The expence varies a little in differ- 
ent counties: but only in three counties out of the fifty-four 
into which the State is divided did it exceed a dollar for each 
child ; while in all the others it fell short of this amount.’ “ff 
is asserted in the Report that, in the State of New York, more 
than one fourth part of its entire population is recéiviné 
instruction annually in common schools alone. Can any alt 
of the old world produce a parallel; unless, perhaps, “it ‘may 
-be Scotland? This proportion, moreover, is not confined to 
the State of New York, for Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
nearly the same; and ‘ it is hardly too strong to say that in 
New England every individual possesses the means of being 
taught to read and write.’ ort 
Mr. Hodgson’s book contains much interesting matter ; 
although, as we have before sf&id, it is too thickly sprinkled 
with ‘trifles. He tells us, speaking of the Creek Indians, 
that the more reflecting of them think much, but say littl, 
of the change which is taking place in their condition. ‘They 
see plainly that, with respect to their future destiny, it is a 
question of civilization or extinction, the decision of, which 
cannot long be postponed. ‘They:are therefore become very 
solicitous for the establishment of schools, as well as the in- 
troduction of the various arts from which the whites derive 
their superiority: and, in some of these, they have made 
considerable progress. While passing through their 7 
Mr. H. 
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Mr. H. saw several neat and flourishing little farms,. and it,is 
now not uncommon for an Indian to be the owner of, several, 
hundreds of cattle. He also met among. these Indians, the 
son of the owner of a principal inn at Preston, in .Lan- 
cashire, projecting the introduction of _a woollen manufactory, 
among the Creeks, under the sanction of the natives. —- 
Mr. Hunter has. told us that extinction or civilization is the 
destiny of the American Indians: he is gone back to his 
foster-brethren, with the benevolent view of warding off the 
first. by introducing the second; and we cannot but feel 
pleased with the preceding account of the Creeks, because it 
gives us hopes that he may find many other tribes with the 
same disposition to convert the tomahawk and the scalping- 
knife into plough-shares and pruning-hooks. 

‘Slavery is the plague-spot of America. ‘ I lately saw in 
the newspapers,’ says Mr. Hodgson, ‘ a notice from the 
mayor of one of the principal cities of the south, presenting 
an. extract from the law which prohibits the instruction of 
slaves, expressing his regret to observe that this law had been 
infringed upon in several instances lately, by teaching the 
slaves to read and write; and declaring his intention to inflict 
the penalty if the offence should be repeated.’ The following 
paragraph also appeared in a Charleston paper of 1823 : — 
‘“ The grand jury of Charleston present as a nuisance the 
number of schools which are kept within the city by persons 
of colour; and believe that a city-ordinance prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, such persons from being public instructors, 
would meet with general approbation.” So much -for the 
enlightened. spirit of the slave-holders ! — This plague-spot 
is, In some parts, happily wearing out; and in the New- 
England States not a vestige of the pollution remains. In 
New York and Pennsylvania, emancipation has been syste- 
matically proceeding for years, and there it will very soon be 
complete. Slavery exhibits itself in other parts of America, 
‘in those intermediate and transitive states which are at once 
a gradual approach to freedom and an excellent preparation 
for it.’ ‘To the great disgrace of the American government, 
however, it permitted the territory of Missouri to become a 
slave-state when it was admitted into the Union in 1821; 
and nothing is more disgusting than to see a nation, which 
boasts of its freedom and talks loudly about the rights, of 
man, allowing personal slavery. To the honor of the people.of 
New England, they turned out such of their representatives 
as did not oppose this unnatural union of slavery and demo- 
cracy. In the English gentleman’s ‘ Excursion,’ we find 
an interesting chapter on the subject of slavery; from which, 
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we are compelled ‘fo predict a long ¢ontinuance of’ the evil, 
or a desperate effort to destroy it. “The United’ States have 
abolished the slavée-trade, it is true, says lie,° but they have a 
little Africa within “themselves. It is_computed that, every 
year, from 10,000 to 15,000 slaves are sold’ from the States’o 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and’ sént to the south: 
driven in gangs, chained to one another, while the white 
drivers ride by their side, armed with whips and _bistols. 
When they arrive at the town at which they are to stop, the 
slaves are confined in the jail, and their drivers ‘go to the 
tavern. Slave-auctions are daily occurrences. — weer 
A political economist would predicate the injurious effects 
of slavery, from the circumstance that slaves are always 
fed and clothed in the very coarsest and cheapest manner. 
A slave-population, therefore, can never create a demand fox 
labor or merchandise: slavery is a complete check to the. 
building of towns and villages; and in the slave-States, owns 
consist of little more than a blacksmith’s shop, a small store,: 
atid’a tavern. The following are startling facts : \ 


..¢ Nirginia, at the time the United States became independent, 
was the most populous and by much the most wealthy State, but 
it now holds a very inferior rank. By the census of 1790, it ap: 

eats that Virginia contained 442,117 whites, and 292,627 slaves, 

e State of New York, at the same time, contained 318,796 
whites, and 21,324 slaves. By the census of 1820, Virginia 
contained 618,222 whites, and 428,152 slaves; and New Fork 
1,372,812, of which only 10,000 were slaves, and these decreasing 
every year. Virginia would have contained many more slaves; 
but numbers are every year sold out of the state and sent..to..the 
south. .Maryland, in 1790, had 217,649 free whites; Pennsyl- 
vania, 424,099. In 1820, Maryland had only 266,483 free whites, 
and 39,730 free coloured ; while Pennsylvania had 1,040,395, of 
which only 7557 were slaves. This may be seen in a still stronget 
light, by contrasting the State of Ohio with that of Virginia’ 
latter the oldest, first settled State of America, while the fornier 
has only existed us a State since the year 1802. By the census of 
1820; Ohio contained 576,714 free whites, and Virginia: only 
618,222.’ (Excursion, p. 203.) » wrt 


In 1790, the whole number of slaves in the United States 
was only 690,480: but in 1820, they amounted to 1,531,436; 
and in addition there were 233,398 free people of color. At 
the time of framing the Constitution, it was asserted’ that in 
every State the namber of the whites was double that of the 
blacks: but at present the blacks are more ntimerous thar 
the whites in South Carolina ; while in several of the other 
States they are already nearly equal,’ and are every day ap- 
proaching to a superiority. It appears from a table of A 
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white and coloured population of the several states, that the 
total white population in 1810 amounted to 5,862,093, ‘and 
in 1820 to 7,872,504, giving an increase of 2,010,411, Also, 
that the colored population in 1810 amounted to 1,377,810, . 
and in 1820 to 1,778,050, being an increase of 400,240. 
There is, consequently, an average increase of about 34 per 
cent, on the white, and of 29 per.cent. on the black po- 
pulation. 


‘“ It appears by the table, that the ratio of increase of the 
whole white population in the United States has been somewhat 
greater than that of the whole coloured population; but if we. 

ate the free coloured from the slave population, it will no 
doubt be found, that the slaves increase faster than the whites; 
and if we separate the whites in the free States from those in the 
slaye States, it will no doubt be found, that the slaves increase 
nearly twice as fast as the whites in the slave States. If this is to 
continue to be the case, what will be the condition of the southern 
States a few years hence ? This fact ought to excite the apprehen- 
sion of our southern brethren, and they will do well to look to it.” ’— 

‘ The slaves multiply faster than the whites. First, because 
they come sooner to maturity. Secondly, because the young 
white men cohabit with the black and mulattoé women to an extent 
scarcely credible. Thirdly, because there is no restraint on unions 
among the slaves, whose masters encourage promiscuous inter- 
course, as their wealth increases with the increase of their negroes. 
Fourthly, and this perhaps is the most important reason of any, be- 
cause the slaves are not affected by the climate as the whites are.’ 


The Americans are noted for their migratory disposition, 
and it is well known that the tide of population is flowing 
westward. Nothing, indeed, is more astonishing than the 
rapid rise and progress of the Western States in the scale 
of civilization. The spot on which Lexington stands was, 
forty years ago, acomplete wilderness, inhabited only by the 
buffalo and the elk, and used by the wild Indians as a 
hunting-ground. An old hunter told our Ezcursionist that 
he had himself seen several thousand buffaloes assembled in 
the spring of the year at one time: but cultivation is now so 
extended, that not a single buffalo is to be found within five 
hundred miles of the place. Surely the same resistless im- 
plement of wild animal destruction will in time drive away 
the countless myriads of squirrels, which commit such ravages 
on the Indian corn in the States of Ohio and Indiana, and 
desolate the shores of Virginia and Kentucky. One party of 
hunters destroyed upwards of 19,000 of these animals in a 
single week, and. whole legions of them were at the same 
time killed while crossing a river, by dogs and boys. A 
curious fact in the natural history of the squirrel is related by 
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this author, namely, jundores senioribus castrantur. . Uheold 
hunters told him that:they had often seen the old males pur- 
sue the young, and perform this operation with their lon 
front teeth; and, on shooting them, he observed that many 
had apparently suffered the deprivation. * : 
Mr. Hodgson and the Excursionist differ entirely as to the 
character and efficacy of the missionaries who have, gone 
among the Indians. The former, who has_ considerable 
unction about him, writes a letter from one of their settle- 
ments on the Yaloo Busha; in which he gives a very favor- 
able view of their labors, and relates the progress of several 
children in reading, writing, singing, and praying, at a 
school established by them at that place. At another settle- 
ment in the Tennessee, he found eighty Cherokee children, 
who, likewise, were instructed in the labors of the field as 
wellas of the school and the orchestra. This is right: but, the 
missionaries are too often fanatical and ignorant methodists; 
who, instead of teaching the Indians useful arts, and pointing 
out to them the advantages of civilization, begin by requiring 
them, under the pains of damnation, to believe in the ‘most 
incomprehensible jargon, mixed up with the most revolt- 
ing doctrines. ‘The * English Gentleman’ went to hear,a 
sermon delivered by some of these preachers, who were 
going into the wilderness for the purpose of converting the 
Aborigines; and a conversation having arisen between the 
preachers and ‘their audience on some doctrinal points, the 
former declared that the elect alone would be saved, while 
the multitude would be inevitably damned. Continuing the 
subject, they affirmed that among the crowds of non-elect 
many children were included; and that there were infants in 
hell not a span long. The Missionaries are also in general 
men of low education, for few will sally into the woods who 
can find employment at home. On the other hand, the 
Indians are a most acute and intelligent people, and readily 
give their assent to all good arguments in favor of practical 
morality: but they are very sceptical as to mysteries and 
miracles, and have somewhat confused notions about grace 
and election, predestination and regeneration, notwithstand- 


ing all the holy and the learned instructions which they receive 
from their spiritual teachers. 





* Mr. Talbot, in his account of Canada, says, “ It is a singular 
circumstance that five out of six of these animals (the grey squir- 
rel) are castrated ; and it is still more singular, that this operation 
is performed by the dlack squirrels, which appear to be in a state 


of perpetual warfare with their grey brethren.” (Vol. is: ps 216) 
On 
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On one point the two authors before us are perfectly agreed, 
viz. that scarcely one emigrant in a hundred from England 
can be found who has not bitterly repented of having left his 
country, when he finds himself alone in the western wilds of 
the United States, or on their northern frontier in the Canadas. 
Respecting emigration, some useful calculations and remarks 
are offered by each of these gentlemen: who both visited 
Harmony, Mr. Rapp’s settlement *, and that of Mr. Birk- 
beck at Albion. Mr. Hodgson gives a very unfavorable ac- 
count of the plan adopted by the British government to induce 
emigrants to settle in Upper Canada; and he says that so many 
fees are to be paid, and so much disappointment and uncer- 
tainty occur about every thing but expence, that he never con- 
versed with one single person who did not affirm that a settler 
had much better buy land, than receive it as what is called 
a gift from government.+ Public lands are parcelled into 
townships, which are divided into lots of a hundred acres 
each. -When an emigrant has chosen his township, he re- 
ceives by lot a location-ticket for a particular hundred acres, 
on the condition that he is not to dispose of them for three 
years, that he clears five acres in each hundred, and that he 
makes half of the road in front. On reaching Quebec, instead 
of finding himself on the borders of his estate, he learns 
with astonishment that he is yet five hundred miles from it ; 
and should he be unprovided with money, he will have to 


encounter far more severe distress in reaching his allotment 
than he had ever felt at home. . 


* When the emigrant,’ says Mr. H., ‘ arrives at the Land-Office 
where he proposes to settle, determined perhaps in his choice by 
the hope that his lot will place him in the vicinity of an old 
acquaintance, he may probably have to wait some weeks before 
the next distribution takes place; during which he must be sup- 
porting himself at an expence increased by his ignorance of the 
manners of the country. He then learns, perhaps for the first 
time, that there are certain fees to be paid at the different offices 


through which his papers must pass. Ihave a list of these before 
me in which they are stated to be, 


‘ For 100 acres - - - £514 1 
200 do. - - - 16.17 6 
500 do. - - - - $9919 9 
1000 do. - - - 7810 2 





. * Lately sold, as we are informed, to Mr. Owen of New Lanark. 

+ This opinion is confirmed by Mr. Talbot, whose work we 
noticed in our last Number. That gentleman complains bitterly 
of the enormous fees charged by government, and asserts that it 
is “ infinitely better” to purchase land of individuals than to re- 
ceive it from the government Land-Office as a gift. 
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“¢ Twas, however, informed by several persons from York, with 
Whom I crossed Lake Ontario, one of whom said he was in the 
habit of transacting ‘this business for the emigrants, that, fora 
hundred acres, the fees were 13/: 10s.’ ay oust Se BA 


_ After all, it is very likely to happen that his, allotted acres 
are not. worth having ;, they may be a hundred acres of rock, 
or swamp, or water ; in which case he must pay two persons 
for certifying that they .are, irreclaimable, and ,then take his 
chance at another distribution! Suppose, however, the 
heart-broken emigrant to have arrived at the land of promise: 


/‘* Even then his situation is most dreary, especially if’ he has no 
neighbour within a reasonable distance, and has to purchase and 
carry his provisions from a remote settlement. But if he has no 
money. to procure food; if he has a wife and family to provide for, 
without the forlorn hope of parish assistance ; if he is a weaver or 
a spinner, accustomed to warm rooms, and to employments little 
calculated to impart either the mental or physical qualifications 
essential to his very support ; if he is, in fact, of a class to which 
a large proportion of the poor emigrants from Great Britain be- 
long, I can hardly conceive any thing more distressmg ‘than his 
sensations, when, arriving on his new estate, with an axe im his 
hand and all his worldly goods in his wallet, he finds himself in the 
midet, of a thick forest, whose lofty trees are to be displaced: by.a 
labour almost Herculean, before he can erect the most humble 
shelter, or cultivate the smallest patch. . And if at such a time he 
has further to anticipate the rigours of a long Canadian winter, 
his situation must be deplorable in the extreme. = 


Grain must, for a long time, be the staple. product of 
new settlers: but the production will very soon so far exceed 
the,.consumption as to lower the price to a level with the 
cost. For several years, the average price of wheat in Upper 
Canada. has been about 5s. per bushel: but it is lower on the 
American shores of the Lake, and will of course be smuggled 
over whenever the difference of price is sufficiently tempting. 
Mr. H. says, too, that the depreciation of real property through- 
out the Union is perfectly astonishing; and that sales: are 
sometimes forced at an incredible sacrifice of property. In 
Richmond it has fallen from 50 to 75 per cent., and in Balti- 
more from 30 to 40. He attributes this, however, to the 
facility with which money has been advanced by banks to 
speculators, on landed security, which has become forfeited 
by the non-fulfilment of their engagements: but such a cause 
can only have a local and temporary effect. The want of a 
market for superabundant production is the real origin of the 
depreciation, first, of grain, —and, secondly, of the land which 

‘produces it. Our Ezcursionist says, that * the on ier 
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of all the Western States have suffered nearly as much as the 
same. class of people in Great Britain: Mr. Birkbeck. has 
participated in. the, general,calamity,;, and. it, is well, known 
that he does not possess as many dollars. at this moment, as,he 
did pounds sterling when he left England.’ (P. 163.) Agricul- 
ture is recovering in England, because our manufacturing 
classes are in a state of prosperity: but, in the western terri- 
tories of America, it will be a long while before such a mar- 
ket can be found. Mr. Hodgson (vol.ii. p. 65.) has given 
some account of Mr. Birkbeck’s operations; and, if he be 
correct, Mr. B. has not only grown nothing like the quantity 
of corn which he expected, but the value of it is so ‘very 
much depreciated since his arrival, that he actually purchases 
flour at Harmony, eighteen miles distant, rather than crow 
wheat. He is now turning his attention to grazing ;— which, 
we should fear, is just as likely to deceive him as corn-grow- 
ing. ‘That which he wants to rear is a manufacturing popu- 
lation, to earn as well aseat. In Mr. B.’s estimate of profit, 
he takes wheat at 75, and Indian corn at 40 cents, per bushel : 
but in Kentucky, and Ohio, wheat is at 25 to 33, and Indian 
corn at 123 cents per bushel. Farms in that neighbourhood 
are increasing both in magnitude and number; and the 
settlers are now making an effort to export their produce by 
loading flat boats with corn, flour, pork, beef, sausages, &c.: 
floating them first down the Wabash, and thence down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans; a distance of eleven hundred 
miles ! | 

The author of the Excursion, who is a very'clear-headed 
man, and not easily deceived by varnished tales, says that 
any person, who has a prospect even of making a decent 
livelihood in England, would be a fool or'a madman to re- 
move to the Illinois: but if the circumstances of any men 
are so desperate and so hopeless that they must emigrate, he 
recommends, as decidedly preferable, the State of New York, 
or Canada, or Pennsylvania, not only on account of their 
proximity to markets, but because the climate is incomparably 
more healthy. | 


‘ There is one class of people, however, whom I must on no 
account dissuade from emigration, I mean the poor Irish. Never, 
in all my travels, have I seen any set of people who are so wretched 
as these. The poorest Swiss or German peasant is rich and well 
off compared to them. Persecuted, and put almost out of the’ pale 
of the law, on account of their faith ; obliged, when almost starv- 
ing, to stint themselves in food, in order to support a religion they 
abhor ; living on roots; often not having enough even of these; 
and probably not tasting bread or meat once a year ;— surely 
such men cannot but find any change advantageous. I verily 
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believe, that the poorer class in Kerry are no better off, and no. . 
more civilized, than when Ireland was first conquered, by Earl 
Strongbow. If they could emigrate ex masse, they, would become 
superior beings; and I would strongly advise every one of them, 
who possesses the means of getting to the sea-side, to work or beg 
his passage over, and go where he may, so that at all events he 
may quit his. native island, —that den of human wretchedness,’ 


With this melancholy extract, and more mélancholy be- 
cause the picture is drawn from life, we take our leave of a 
work which we have read with profit and recommend with 
pleasure: closing also the volumes of Mr. Hodgson, which 
we have already sufficiently characterized. Respecting these, 
however, we should add that vol. ii. is supplied with a copious 
Appendix, containing Sea-journals and other papers, among 
which is the extraordinary narrative of the loss of a Nantucket 
whale-ship, and the sufferings of the crew who escaped in 
their boats. The ship was actually attacked, with warrior-like 
and apparently instinctive hostility, by a large spermaceti 
whale, which twice struck it forwards with its head with such 
_ amazing force as stove in its bows, and caused it to go down. 


The relation almost startles belief, but appears sufficiently 
authenticated. . 








Art.V. A Practical Essay on the Manner of Studying and Teach- 
ing in Scotland; or, a Guide to Students at the University, to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Family Tutors. In Two Parts. 


Small 8vo. pp.308. 5s. Boards. Printed at Edinburgh, and 
sold by Underwoods, in London. 


eet the acknowleged superior moral deportment of the 

people of Scotland, compared with the community of 
other countries, is mainly attributable to the establishment of 
parochial schools, and to the diffusion of education among 
the lower orders, will scarcely admit of dispute: but the 
rapidity of the metamorphosis in’ the national character, 
which has been effected by these means, is worthy of the 
serious meditation of the political economist. “We shall, 
therefore, enter into the subject of the volume before us at 
some length: premising that we have ourselves made in- 
quiries relative to it, and in consequence have obtained 


information on which we can rely. The anonymous writer 
observes : 


* The exalted character of the Scots is but of recent date. In 
1698 the state of the country was still worse than that of Ireland 
at the present day. Besides the parish poor, there were two 
hundred thousand people that went about begging ; and hone 
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the number was larger than usual at that period, there were’ 
never fewer than one hundred thousand vagabonds in the country; 
who lived without ‘any regard to the Jaws of the land, or even of 
God and nature. Fathers iucestuously accompanied’ with’ théit 
daughters, the son with the mother,’ and ‘the brother with! the’ 
sister. No magistrate ‘could discover in what way one in a handred 
_of these wretches died, or that ever they were baptized. Many’ 
murders were discoyered among them; they robbed the: peor 
people who lived iy remote places; and at country weddings, 
markets, and burials, multitudes of them, both men and women, 
were continually seen drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting. 
In years of plenty, thousands of them assembled in the mountains,’ 
where they spent many days in riot and debauchery. What has 
become of this numerous race? They have gradually died away,’ 
and the new generation, being brought up in the knowledge and 
the fear of God, have not supplied their place. Yet it would be 
hard to say what advantages Scotland has possessed over England, 
except her parish schools, and the absence of tithe and poor-tax. 
The introduction of poor-laws has reduced a few districts of Scot- 
land as low as her less fortunate sister-kingdom. The inhabitants 
of Westmoreland, where schools are as numerous as to the north 
of the Tweed, enjoy an equally exalted character.’ 


Impressed with these striking views of his subject, the 
writer, who is evidently a man of good sense and intelligence, 
displays a laudable solicitude to recommend such improve~- 
ments in the modes of conducting public and private tuition 
in the northern portion of the island, as his own reflections and 
experience have suggested. We think that the most learned 
and accomplished Professor may not disdain to derive. hints 
from his statements; and, even when we may be disposed. to 
question the accuracy of some of his strictures, we cordially 
assent to the general scope and spirit of his reasoning. ‘The 
first part of the treatise relates to study at the University, and 
the second to teaching in a school, or in a family. If the in- 
verse order should appear, at first sight, to be the most 
natural and desirable, the writer is not without his apology: 
‘ The instruction of children,’ he says, ‘ should naturally 
come first in order in a treatise on education. The reason for 
departing from that arrangement in the present instance is, 
that the preceding part is more particularly addressed to the 
pupils, and this to the teachers; and as these are only the 
same persons at a more advanced period, so the order which 
in other cases would be preposterous here becomes natural,’ 

In the general observations on the Scotish Universities, the 
essayist chiefly refers to an alleged relaxation of discipline, 
to the superficial examinations for the degree of Bachelor: or 
Master of Arts, to the limited duration of the College-Ses- 
sion, and to the immature age at which boys are permitted to 
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enter om their a¢ademical career. The increasing popudation 
of (the! country, the permatient establishment of the:Reform:: 
ation; the, expansion: of the systems, of \public: teachingy:and| 
the,change which; bas gradually taken placein the modes’ of 
living and, in the general style of society, have necéssarily:idé«, 
phiyed. these venerable institutions of their: monkish and:scho« 
lastic. character :. but we are much: deceived if the:exertions of 
the teachers and of the taught are not: more usefuliand efficient; 
at the present day, than they were during the earlier periods\of 
the, history of these seats of learning. Many grave personages, 
we are aware, stilllay much stress on the compalsory residence. 
of young men within the walls of their Colleges. but;it has,. 
we believe, been found by experience that they are: less:ad«: 
dicted to riot and dissipation, grow more conversant: with the; 
world, and become. more familiar with the offices. of life, :when: 
scattered over the adjacent town in private lodgings or board:+ 
ing houses. ! ub son 

Again, the essayist laments, in terms somewhat too. un- 
qualified, the want of public examinations, and of personal 
exertion on the part of the student. We have, indeed, :beem 
informed that, in one of the seminaries in question, students: 
of philosophy are not interrogated on the subject of the public 
lecture: but that, in the others, stated hours are allotted to: 
examination, and also to the critical review of exercises pre- 
seribed. The plan which was long since adopted by the vener, 
able Professor Jardine has not been overlooked) by his 
colleagues, nor by such of his former pupils as have» been’ 
called to fill chairs in other Universities; while the :num+: 
ber and. the general merit of the voluntary contribitions, 
ia ‘the form of regular compositions, on the part of »thé: 
students, sufficiently attest their diligence, zeal, and. talents:’ 
At the annual public examination, also, which is : termed 
the Black Stone Profession, under-graduates. have construed 
many of the Greek and Latin classics, ad aperturam, in a 
manner that would confer credit on hoary tutors. » We sus- 
pect, however, that. there is too much ground for the insinu- 
ation that degrees in arts are obtained on too easy terms; 
since few if. any. candidates, we have been told, are’ re- 
jected, however lame may be their pretensions ;—and we have 
heard of apologies for the exercise of these tender mercies: 
but, surely, no ideas of false delicacy should be allowed to 
perpetuate the abuse of literary honors. With regard to the 
proposed: prolongation of the term of attendance on’ the 
courses of public study, difficulties on the part of the parents 
obviously present themselves, since many of them cannot af 
ford to maintain their sons at a distance from heme, even for 
the 
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the present period of ‘five or six months; and,’ were the ses: 
conekithdad to — or ten; the Professors! would ‘probably’ 
lecture, during the last two or three, fo empty benches. ! Evert! 
on the present footing, a reprehensible laxity prevaily‘6f'nd- 
mitting students so late as» December or January, and‘ allowe' 
ing them to depart with certificates in’ March or April ; ands 
we have been assured that; in one of ‘the Universities atleast; 
not only is ‘the :record of intrants kept open’ till’ the’ first of 
February by special regulation, but the case of applications 
after that date is still left open to the discussion of the Univer- 
sity meeting. The Professors themselves are, in their agere~’ 
gate capacity, perfectly competent to put a period to-such 
fragmentary sessions; and they should not shrink. fromthe 
performance of such an imperious duty. Let public lectures 
be at-all times accessible to every individual who may be de’ 
sirous of deriving instruction from them: but let not attend- 
ance during only two or three months be held equivalent to:a 
bond_fide session of six. On a poiut of such vital importance 
to'the community, the conductors of a seminary of learning 
can scarcely exercise too rigid a control; and, although’ the 
enforcement of efficient attendance may occasionally bear hard 
on individuals, it would infallibly contribute to the benefit of 
the many. 7 y15I9% 
We. entirely unite with the Essayist in reprobating the 
growing evil of putting boys to College at nine, ten, or‘even 
eleven years of age; not only because the first’ two classes of 
the academical curriculum are thus degraded to the level! of 
elementary grammar-schools, but because the pupils are 
severed from their alma mater precisely at the period'when 
their mental faculties are beginning to unfold. ‘ It:would'be 
highly desirable not. to admit students before a certain ape ; 
or“ if that should be thought a hardship on parents; why 
should’ not the Geneva plan be: adopted, of allowing no ‘one 
to enter a class without showing, by a previous examination, 
that he was fit for it? Such seems to have been the original 
design of the Black Stone Profession ; which still gives room 
for the display of talent and application, but which has, in too 
many instances, dwindled into an unmeaning éeremony. — 
With reference to those debating societies which are form- 
ed among the students themselves, we would not advocate 
their indiscriminate abolition ; because, when properly franied 
and regulated, they are productive of real advantage: nor do 
we think that their existence is incompatible with the’ other 
description of association which the author recommends ‘in 
their stead, which might be easily adopted with every pro- 
spect of success. Yet, as it does not seem to have occurred 
to 
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to the directors of education in the northern part of the 
island, we shall communicate it in his own words. . He pro- 
poses, then, that, i 


¢ Each class should subdivide itself: into small companies, ‘yary- 
ing in number from six to ten. These are to meet ‘together, at 
stated hours, once or twice a day at each other’s lodgings,’ to 
assist one another in preparing and recapitulating their lesscns, 
Numerous rules are not necessary for such a society. It is suffi- 
cient that they agree to meet at a fixed hour; to introduce no 
conversation foreign to the design of the institution ; never to use 
disrespectful language ; and never to mention abroad what is said 
or done at their meetings. There is no necessity for distinctions 
or punishments, further than excluding those who are turbulent; 
no officers ; no register of transactions; nothing, in a word, that — 
may occasion expense or loss of time. The object is merely to 
prepare the next lesson ; to elucidate what may have been imper- 
fectly understood in the preceding ; to recapitulate from time to 
time what may have been already learned ; in a word, to make one 
another as much master of the subject as possible. 

‘ The extreme youth of our students, and their total ignorance 
of most of the subjects taught at college, make it desirable to 
have some other means of information than the Professor’s lec- 
tures. In fact, it is utterly impossible for them to learn any thing 
well without books; but these are now so expensive, as to be be- 
yond the reach of the greater number of our students. Such an 
association as is here proposed might purchase a book for their 
common use; or what is better, when they can accomplish it, each 
might purchase a different book. Thus, one may have Beattie’s 
Elements of Moral Science, another Reid’s, another Stewart’s 
works on the same subject. Each will study most his own work, 
but will also read occasionally those of his colleagues, for the sake of 
comparison, and will thus have the means of becoming acquainted 
with more works at no greater expense than at present. 

‘ The necessity of the aid of a private tutor is now generally 
acknowledged ; but many young men are not only deprived of it, 
but obliged to dedicate a part of their time to giving lessons, 
which proves another great drawback to their improvement. But 
six or seven young men associating together would easily find a 
student in a higher class, who, for a consideration that would be a 
trifle to each, would attend them an hour in the evening, while 
they went over their lessons. Were they to give him only a 
guinea each, he would find it more profitable than to give the same 
time to private teaching. A student, acting as assistant and super- 
intendent to a small society in this manner, would have an oppor- 
tunity of revising last year’s course, and of increasing his means 
of subsistence, which is an object of very great importance to 
many highly deserving young men. It would be desirable that a 
separate examination were established at the beginning of each 
session, to ascertain those who are fit to act in the capacity of 
private teachers. No one who has ever been a member of the 
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college, has gone through the class, and has nothing objectionable 
in his moral conduct, should be refused admittance to these exam- 
inations; arid the names of those who distinguish themselves 
should be published, to let each student know who is most capable 
of directing any particular department of his labours. << 

‘ The duty of the private teacher is to assist the students in 
preparing themselves for the Professor’s examinations. He isto 
hear them read their lessons, and discuss with one another any 
point of difficulty, takin: care that they have made at least some 
efforts to get over it before he explains it. He [must also assist 
those who attend any of the physical classes, in making their ex~- 
periments. He must, above all, show the connexion between each 
part of their course, and at every step refer to the preceding rules 
and principles that are connected with it. He must also examine 
his pupils from time to time, to see that they have forgotten 
nothing. ‘There are many little things that a professor cannot take 
notice of, but which, however, it is necessary to know, to under- 
stand the subject thoroughly. These he will, of course, be ex- 
pected to explain. He will also be able to make many things 
clearer by placing them in a different light. In aword, his duty is 
a supplement to the Professor’s; not to teach any thing new, but 
to assist the students in comprehending and fixing on their me- 
mory the lessons which have been already set before them in the 
lecture-room. 


Tn accompanying the pupil through the several stages of a 
college-education, the author commences with Greek, which 
he represents as forming ‘ the subject of the first year of the 
University-course :’? hut this requires explanation; for, al- 
though that language generally constitutes a part of the stu- 
dent’s occupation during his first session, it does this only in 
conjunction with Latin, which is properly the first class in the 
order prescribed ; and some even postpone the Greek till the 
second year. All candidates for orders in the Presbyterian 
church are required to produce certificates of their having re- 
gularly attended the Latin, Greek, and Philosophy classes, 
before they can be enrolled as students of divinity. We 
find it also loosely stated that, ‘ in some colleges, there is a 
professor of Latin :’ when the fact is that every one of the 
Scotish Universities has an established professor of that lan- 
guage; and that, with the exception of St. Andrew’s, there 
are no separate colleges within the same University. — The 
writer seems, moreover, to be inaccurate in alleging that 
‘the third class is commonly dedicated entirely to natural 
philosophy ;’ for, if Latin be the exclusive occupation of the 
Jirst year, natural philosophy becomes that of the //th; or, 
if Latin and Greek be combined in the same session, (which 
is now the more ordinary routine,) then it forms the business 
of the fourth year. It is subsequently admitted that, in some 
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colleges, moral is taught before natural philosophy ; bu 


bb ast Di 


| ) it | 7 ut this is 


dent prefers to apply to physics in the first instance. Yet, on 
thé Baconian principle that the study of matter ought. to pre- 
cede that of mind, we would suggest the propriety of ranking 
natural history, botany, chemistry, and natural philosophy, in 
the course even before logic. _ pi rs 
“We pass over the hints which the author furnishes to the 
student as he proceeds in his labors, and the directions for the 
right performance of daily tasks during the recess; Pe 
cause, though they are highly valuable to, the parties con- 
cerned, they will mute occur to an intelligent tutor, ,or 
guardian, and cannot be fairly communicated in an abridged 
form. Sigi': 
The first part of the following assertion appears to have 
been precipitately hazarded : ‘ The most prominent difference 
between the Universities of England and Scotland is the 
almost exclusive attention paid in the former to languages, 
with a very limited portion of mathematics; while, in the 
latter, a knowlege of things is considered’ equally, if. not 
more necessary to a learned education.’ It may be conceded 
that, at Oxford, classical literature is more an object. of 
pursuit than mathematical learning: but the examinations for 
honors at that distinguished seminary sufficiently attest that 
the candidates must acquire a knowlege of many. other ‘thing: 
besides Greek and Latin ; and the reputation of Cambridge for 
mathematics will not be easily obscured. Moreover, the posi- 
tion that § no manual calculated for a natural-history class_has 
hitherto been published’ struck us as inconsiderate: but the 
very next sentence conveys at least s6me vague notion of. the 
author’s meaning: ‘ We have excellent othe on Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Botany, and other branches, but none that com- 
prehends a pénetal view of the whole compressed into a. 
narrow space, so as to contain, at a moderate expence, what. 
the young student wishes to know, without being a naturalist 
by profession.’ Now, here we confess that we are somewhat 
bewildered. Are we to infer that Chemistry and Botany are 
to be included’in Natural Histof¥y; and does the expression 
other branches imply more than Zoology? A trim and connected: 
syllabus of all these departments of knowlege is scarcely less 
chimerical than the object of the Frenchman’s request to 
Lord Mansfield, to favor him with une idée nette et précise des 
loix d’ Angleterre. If, on the other hand, Natural History is 
to be limited, as it now generally is, to Geology, in. its-en- 
larged acceptation, and to Svolegy, guides and introductions 
are not wanting, 
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In the section on English, Composition, although con. 
densed, within a few pages, we find very useful su stions 
both to tutors and pupils. The scholar can dostoale hel et 
early initiated in the important exercise of expressing his 
thoughts on paper, ‘and in his native language; and_ this 
exereise should be continued through the whole course of 
University-education. That it is too. much neglected. ,in 
some quarters will be readily conceded: but the great number 
of prescribed and of voluntary essays, given in by the students 
to their respective professors in the College of Glasgow, is 
said to form a striking exception to the general remark. 

We agree with the author in thinking that professorships 
in modern languages, and in belles lettres, would form valu- 
able additions to the system of teaching pursued in. the 
northern Universities ; and we thoroughly approve of his ad- 
monitions relative to the health and conduct of students, which 
manifest solidity of judgment and correctness of feeling: but 
they might with more propriety have been inserted among 
the preliminary observations, instead of breaking the order of 
public studies. 

An inaccuracy in point of fact occurs at p.110.4 where it 
is yirtually asserted that no student can be admitted to the 
Divinity-Hall without prreenne his diploma: but a very 
small proportion of Scotish students ever proceed to the 
degree of M.A.; and no diploma, properly so called, is 
required as a testimonial by the Professor of divinity: but 
he is enjoined by the laws of the church to have evidence 
of attendance on the five classes of the public course, namely, 
Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral, and Natural Philosophy, _ 

~The author’s instructions for training candidates for the 
church are given at some length, yet not with too. much 
minuteness. ‘They form, indeed, one of the best sections in 
the volume; while they are so plain and obvious as to require 
no comment. We Shall only observe that there are preaching 
and praying societies connected with the theological schools, 
some of them of old standing; a circumstance of which the 
author seems not to have been aware. His views of the de- 
partment of medical study are generally correct, but the 
ensuing proposal seems to originate in some misconception : 

‘ Instead of making a part or the whole of the time of the ap- 
prenticeship correspond with the college-course, and thus giving 
a divided attendance to both, it would be much better to dedicate 
the last two years of the latter almost exclusively to the study of 
natural ‘history. To facilitate this, it would perhaps be an improve- 
ment in our colleges, to give particular degrees to those who are 
intended for medicine ; which might enable them to take the de- 
gree of M. D. without studying moral philosophy, or soliciting an 
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exemption: The candidates ought, in that case, to undergo a ver 
strict examination in the physical sciences and classics, and be 
sent, back to study them whenever they are found deficient, instead 
of making those trials, as at present, only an excuse for the pro: 
motor receiving his two guineas. ‘Till this be done, the teach 
of medicine ought not to admit an apprentice, till he prove, by 
undergoing a strict examination, that he has received the neces, 
sary preliminary education, and possesses sufficient diligence and 
application not to disgrace the profession or his masters,’ 


We do not understand that ‘candidates for the degree of 
M.D. are under any positive obligation either to study Moral 
Philosophy, or to solicit exemption from such a study ; nor 
is it consistent with our knowlege that they are examined on 
the physical sciences, or the classics: but a practice has long 
prevailed, if we are not misinformed, which calls for imme- 
diate correction, It is reckoned a point of academical eti- 
quette that every Doctor’s degree should imply the subor- 
dinate one of M. A.; and a student of medicime, who has 
never qualified for obtaining the latter, but who passes his 
professional examinations perfectly to the satisfaction of his 
judges, and is on their report justly intitled to his diploma, 
réceives by it at the same time a literary grade to which he 
never aspired, of which perhaps he is not worthy, and for 
which he pays the official fee as if he had obtained it in the 
regular course: the names of the grave senators of the Uni- 
versity, and the common seal of the corporation, being ap- 
pended to the preposterous instrument. The amendment 
which we would propose is simply that the medical graduate 
should be only such; or, which would greatly redound .to 
the credit and respectability of the profession, let him attend 
on the classes of the curriculum, and be examined for his 
degree in arts before he proceeds to the higher honor. 

From a deficiency of treatises on practical education, the 
Essayist has found it ‘ necessary to confine the article on 
Medicine to a few observations, and to abandon one on Law, 
after a good deal of trouble.’ 

The Second Part, as we have, mentioned, relates to teach- 
ing in schools and families; and here the writer seems to be 
quite at home, and to state the facts with correctness and im- 
partiality : neither palliating the errors and defects of the 
existing system, nor giving way to Utopian dreams of abrupt 
reformation or romantic perfectibility, yet shewing what 
rational improvements may be superinduced on the present 
institutions and practices. The masters of the parochial 
schools in Scotland are a most useful and meritorious class of 
men, and ought to be highly respected: but, in most cases, 
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their salary and fees united form but a scanty pittance, alto- 

ether incommensurate with the importance and irksomeness 
of their vocation. Justice and policy alike demand that’ a 
remuneration should be provided which is adequate to the 
nature of the duties performed, and to the rank which an 
established teacher of youth should hold in society. At the 
moment of writing this we learn, with much gatisfaction, that 
the land-owners of several counties have signiffed their willing- 
ness to accede to the application of the school-masters for an 
augmentation of income. Most of the other evils and abuses, 
noticed by the author, may be remedied in the way which 
he proposes; for he appears to have considered the existing 
state of these elementary seminaries, and the practical ame- 
liorations of which it is susceptible, with deep interest and 
attention. As an example of the sensible manner in which 
he animadverts on a defect of perspicuity in communicating 
instruction, we may cite his remarks on the usual method 
of explaining the principle of the Rule of Three. 


‘ Proportion, or the Rule of Three, is a great bugbear to man 
young scholars; but I never saw it embarrass a child, however 
young, when it was properly explained. The difficulty arises 
partly from the monstrous division of Proportion into direct and 
inverse, founded on a misconception of the doctrines of direct 
and inverse ratios. Few of our schoolmasters are now ignorant 
that all proportion is direct, though most of them still adhere to 
the equally absurd plan of placing in the middle the term of the 
same name with the answer. The absurdity of this mode of stat- 
ing will appear by observing, that two quantities have a ratio 
when either can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. We 
always hear in our schools such propositions as these; as 3 yards 
are to 4/., so are 6 yards; as 6 days are to a bushel of flour, so 
are 9 days. Now, I presume that a yard of cloth cannot be toa 
pound sterling, nor a day to a bushel of flour, in any ratio what- 
ever. 

‘ When a youth or class begins the Rule of Three, let the mas- 
ter explain that it is a rule by which from three given numbers 
we find a fourth, which has the same proportion to the third that 
the second has to the first ; that is, if the first be double the 
second, the third must be double the fourth ; if the first be equal 
to the second, the third must be equal to the fourth; if the first 
be the half of the second, the third must be the half of the fourth, 
and so of every other proportion. I would use the term propor- 
tion, because it is generally understood, while ratio is scarcel 
known out of ourcolleges. This explanation is to be exemplified 
by a series of easy numbers, as 1, 2, 3; 1, 3,2; 2, 4,6; 2, 3,4; 
9,6, 12. When this is understood, the rule is shown for findin 
the fourth term, by dividing the product of the second and third 
by the first, and a few examples are presented. Next comes, the 
manner of stating a question. The third term is of the same 
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name with the answer. If the answer ought to be greater than 
this term, the greater number of the remaining terms should be 
placed next to it ; if it should be less, place the smaller number 
next to it; the remaining term is the first. Thus, if 2 yards of 
cloth cost 50s. what will 3 yards cost? Here the answer is in 
money ; consequently 50s. must be the third term; and as the 
price of Hs yards must be more than 50s. the price of two, the 
second + and the first 2 yards. The answer is 75s. ; 






which may be by other methods to have the same ratio to 
‘50s. as 3 to 2. “Questions producing inverse ratios are to be pro- 
ceeded with exactly in the same manner, and it is unnecessary 
to explain the difference to the pupil. Thus, if 6 men be able to 
perform a certain piece of work in 8 days, how many will be 
requisite to finish it in 4 days? If a certain quantity of corn be - 
sufficient for 10 men a year, how long will it suffice for 15 men? 
A clever boy will probably solve these questions with equal faci- 
lity. A few explanations will always render the matter easy to 
those of slower capacity.’ 


With respect to teaching to mere boys and girls the prin- 
ciples of Calvinistic theology, as set forth in the Catechism 
of the church of Scotland, the practice cannot be too 
pointedly reprobated ; not only because the dogmatic parts of 
the system lie beyond the reach of tender intellects, but be- 
cause it is one of the objects of education to train the mind 
to a capacity of forming its own unbiassed judgment of the 
truths of Revelation, and of the right interpretation of the - 
Scriptures. On this account, we must always consider it as 
equally premature and inexpedient, to require subscription to 
the 39 Articles from young menon their entrance into an 
English University. We might urge another forcible objec- 
tion:to the inculcation of dark or mysterious doctrines on the 
minds of children ; namely, that they commit to memory with 
difficulty and dislike all that they do not comprehend. We 
have’ heard of a Scotish laird who retained, during life, a 
horror of cauld parridge (cold hasty pudding) and the Car- 
retches (Catechism), because he had been condemned to swallow 
both in his youth. The present author has at least the merit 
of recommending the use of simple catechisms in the first in- 
stance: but he contends for more religious discipline than is 
quite compatible with the first stages of education: since the 
unhesitating faith of the docile pupil would alike yield implicit 
assent to the tenets of the Gospel and those of the Koran. Yet 
he who can pen the following sentences is assuredly no bigot : 


‘ It is, moreover, the duty and interest of every individual, but 
particularly of every clergyman, to endeavour to accomplish the 
difficult task of examining on which side truth lies. He who 
undertakes this sacred office ought to consider that he is occupied 
not only with his own salvation, but with that of his fellow-crea- 
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tures; that he is to teach them, not the words of man’s wisdom, 
but the oracles of God; not the doctrines of a part of the Chris- 
tian world taking the name of a church, but the pure, unadulter- 
ated gospel of Christ. Let him consider how many errors there 
are in the world; the danger that we ourselves may be:Quilty of 
part of these ; and the danger of propagating falsehood by wilful- 
ness or neglect ; and he will see that it will be no excuse at the 
day of judgment, that he durst not contradict th@doctrines of his 
church.’ Our church has no doctrines to suppOrt that are not 
true, and disclaims all authority contrary to the word of God. 

‘ The same considerations will show the propriety of humilit 
toatheologian. When he considers the numerous errors. of his 
brethren, and the changes of opinion that occasionally take place 
in the same individual, he ought to dread falling into such errors 
or inconsistencies himself, and. never pronounce decidedly on any 
doubtful question. It is not, indeed, the haughty-champion of a 
system that is most likely to be in the right. The council of 
Trent uttered no fewer than one hundred and thirty-five sentences 
of eternal damnation against those who did not believe its dogmas. 
Yet, are its decisions more worthy of respect than the mild words 
of the humble Jesus, who often reasoned and argued, but only 
once denounced eternal punishment, and that not for being in an 
ab but for maintaining a falsehood after being convinced of the 
truth ? 

‘ The strictest regard for truth does not, indeed, imply any in- 
tolerance towards those who differ from us. The true philosopher, 
for such is the character which every clergyman ought to bear, 
will hearken patiently to those who combat his opinions ; he will 
judge them candidly: if, after mature consideration, he find them 
in error, he will endeavour to convince them.; and if he do not 
succeed, he will still treat them with the tenderness and: pity due 
to erring brethren. The titles of Heretic, Infidel, and Schismatic, 
so liberally given by disputants, only perpetuate enmity, and make 
errors. be more obstinately defended. Even the church of Rome 
now seems to feel that excommunications are not legitimate mem- 
bers of syllogisms, and that racks and faggots are not so convinc- 
‘Ing arguments as they were supposed to be three centuries ago. 
The true Protestant, whose only aim is truth, and whose only wea- 
pon is clear reason, ought not to fall behind in Christian charity.’ 





Domestic tuition and travelling are here treated with 
brevity, yet with that sagacity and discrimination which are 
conspicuous through the greater part of the Essay, and which 
ought powerfully to recommend it to the consideration of 
parents, guardians, and teachers; especially should their lot 
be cast on the other side of the Tweed. 


Rev. Nov. 1824. 
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Art. VI.» An Essay on the Blood, comprehending the chief Qir- 
cumstances: which influence its Coagulation ; the Nature of the 
Buffy Coat, ‘with a concise Medical View of the State of the 
Blood in Disease; and an Account of the Powers of a satu- 
rated Solution of Alum, as a Styptic Remedy in Hemorrhage. 
By Charles Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S., &c.&c. 8vo. pp. 189. 
6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. ceeds 


I was a very Matural belief, adopted by the earliest medical 
inquirers, that the blood circulating in the living body was. 
not always of one uniform nature, but varied according to 
the state of health or disease of the animal frame. ..‘The 
fertile imagination of successive writers ascribed to the blood. 
changes and impregnations for which there was no evidence, 
nor any reason, but the convenient explanation which such 
assertions seemed to afford of the origin and progress of nuy 
merous diseases. Even when the overthrow of the humoral: 
pathology, by the exertions of Baglioi, Hoffman, and; our, 
distinguished northern professor, the acute and ingenious 
Cullen, put a final period to such groundless opinions, still 
medical men did not altogether abandon the belief of the 
variable nature of the blood ; and Dr. Heberden, who appears 
to have been sufliciently hostile to the doctrines of the humoral 
pathologists, admits that there are some diseases, although 
very few, in which. the qualities of the blood afford to. the. 
practitioner useful information.* Our own expectations ,of 
obtaining knowlege from the examination of the blood,, in 
cases of disease, are at present very limited; and we fear 
that they must remain so, until chemists shall be more gener= 
ally agreed as to the true analysis of this vital fluid when: 
drawn from the healthy body. 

Two points, however, have long occupied the attention of 
physicians as indicative of a patient’s state, viz. the tenacity 
of the coagulum of blood, and the presence or absence of 
the: fibrinous coat; and the causes which influence the coagu- 
lation, of the blood have been made the subject of such careful, 
and multiplied research, that the information to be. drawn 
from: the appearance and texture of the blood can now be 
appreciated with tolerable accuracy. Dr. Scudamore has 
lately instituted a new series of experiments on the blood, an 
account of which he has presented to the public in the small 
volume before us; and the results of his experiments agree 
in a vast number of particulars with those of preceding in- 
quirers: but, in others, they appear to be at variance with 
the assertions of some of our most eminent physiologists. 





* See his paper in the second vol. of the Medical Transactions. 
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John Hunter affirmed that coagulable lymph has a gveater 
specific gravity than serum, and detailed the simple experi- 
ment by which he arrived at this conclusion. We' Have're- 
peated it, and are convinced of its accuracy. Dr.S., on tlie 
other hand, states that lymph is lighter than serum, (p, $5.) 
without mentioning how he obtained this result; which is 
certainly erroneous, as far at least as coagulated lymph is 
concerned. It may be doubted whether lymph in its liquid 
state is heavier than serum: most probably they are both of 
the same specific gravity; while the red globules, being 
heavier, uniformly subside, and, concreting with the lymph 
and underneath it, serve to buoy it up and give it the ap- 
pearance of swimming on the surface. 

Dr. Scudamore has shewn more cause for differing from 
Mr. Hunter in other points of this inquiry. The admixture 
of water with blood was not found by that great anatomist to 
alter the rapidity of coagulation, or the firmness of the clot: 
but in Dr. S.’s experiments, with different proportions of 
water from those which were used by Mr. H., the coagulation 
was delayed, and the coagulum awas found of the consistence 
of jelly: ‘The fluidity of the blood in the bodies of those 
who have died from lightning, or from other causes of sud- 
den deprivation of life, has been asserted by Mr. H., and 
repeated as matter of fact by every subsequent writer: but, 
in the’ experiments of Dr. Scudamore on some rabbits, which 
he instantaneously killed by the action of a powerful electrical 
battery, the blood in their vessels was found coagulated. 
We cannot question the authority of John Hunter with regard 
to the deer which he had run to death, and in which he found 
the blood perfectly fluid; nor are we inclined to doubt the 
general correctness of that distinguished physiologist’s state- 
ment: but the results obtained by Dr. Scudamore shew that 
itis not without exceptions. 

The solidification of fluids is usually attended with a rise 
of temperature; and it is té*e presumed that the same phe- 
nomenon would be perceptible during the coagulation of 
blood, if it took place with rapidity: but, as it occurs ‘by 
slow degrees, we ought not to be surprized that the rise‘ of 
temperature cannot be detected by the thermometer. | Four+ 
croy, however, states that he observed a-rise of 11° at the 
moment of coagulation: while Dr.Gordon obtained a rise 
of 6° in one experiment and 12° in another, or by moving: 
the thermometer from the fluid to the coagulated blood, 
Dr. S. has pointed out, with great clearness, the error into: 
which Dr. Gordon fell on this occasion, by moving the ther- 
memeter to that situation in which the blood always cools 
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‘most slowly ; and he has endeavoured, by more accurate ex- 


periments, to establish this hitherto doubtful point. In his 
trials, which appear to have been conducted with great nicety, 
he, observed a rise of temperature varying from a quarter of 
a degree to one deere but it appears to us that this took 

ce too soon to have been the effect of the coagulation of 
the blood. Thus, in experiment v., (p.72.) at the termin- 
‘ation of three minutes, the temperature rose from 93° to 
94°: but the blood was only of the consistence of jelly in 
eight minutes, and was not firmly coagulated till the lapse of 
ten. In experiment i. a rise of .25 was observed in two 
minutes and a half; and in experiment ii. a rise of .50 in 
two minutes: periods of time in which we venture to say that 
coagulation could not have commenced. In experiment yi. 
(p..73.), the temperature is said to have risen from 80° to 81°, 
when, concretion of the blood began: but the number of 
minutes is not stated, nor are we informed how the existence 
of this incipient concretion was ascertained. The details of 
these experiments serve to convince us that the elevations of 
temperature, which were then observed, are not to be ascribed 
to the. coagulation of the blood, but more probably to some 
intestine movement among the heterogeneous particles of 
which the blood is composed. ‘The opinion expressed by 
Dr. John Davy on this subject (Journal of Science and the 
Arts, No. IV. p. 248.) appears to us to be the true one. 
He concludes from the smallness of the proportion of fibrin, 
and the gradual and slow manner in wh.ch coagulation takes 
place, “* that the heat produced must be too slight to affect 


sensibly the thermometer.” 


Dr. Scudamore endeavoured to determine, by experiment, 
the influence of exposure of blood to different gases, on the 
rapidity of its coagulation: but the results are not. very 
striking. Exposure to oxygen had the effect of raising the 
temperature, and facilitating coagulation: hydrogen also 
seemed to hasten coagulation ; #est whife azot and carbonic 
acid appeared to delay that process. Itis curious to contrast 


these statements with the results obtained by the distinguished 


President of the Royal Society; who informs us that the 
coagulation of venous blood took place in his experiments in 
the same manner, whether it was exposed to oxygen, nitrous 
gas, nitrous oxide, carbonic acid, hydro-carbon, or atmo- 
spheric. air. (Experiments on Nitrous Oxide.) Under such 
diversity of evidence, we must suspend our judgment respect- 
ing the influence of these substances on the coagulation of 


the blood. 
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It is known to our readers that, in the year 1818, Sir 
Everard Home laid before the Royal Society some very novel 
and curious opinions on the organization of the coagultim of 
blood by the extrication of carbonic acid gas, and ‘the ‘form- 
ation in this manner of channels pervading the clot, ‘which 
he supposes are afterward filled with blood and converted into 
blood-vessels. Dr. Scudamore appears to have been _indis- 
posed to adopt these ideas, which, we confess, appear’ to us to 
be at variance with the laws of physics: but the presuméd 
existence of carbonic acid in the blood seems to have suggested 
to him a new opinion as to the long-disputed question of the 
cause of the coagulation of that fluid. He has ascribed ‘the 
formation of the coagulum to the extrication of carbonic acid 
gas, and has endeavoured by various experiments to éstablish 
the correctness of this opinion. Many circumstances, ‘ascer- 
tained by him in the course of his inquiries, seem to favor 
the belief that coagulation depends on the escape of some 
gaseous substance. Blood placed under the exhausted ré- 
ceiver of an air-pump coagulates more rapidly, although it 
also cools more quickly ; and cold is found in other circum- 
stances to delay coagulation. Blood possessing the highest 
specific gravity coagulates most quickly; and blood which 
shews the fibrinous coat coagulates most slowly, ahd has a 
lower specific gravity than healthy blood. The question, 
however, of the existence of carbonic acid in the circulating 
blood seems still to be involved in great obscurity. Sir Everard 
Home states that, in the experiments made at his request, 
two cubic inches of carbonic acid gas were extricated undér 
the receiver of the air-pump from every ounce of blood: 
while Dr. S., in his experiments, was unable, by the same 
method of exhaustion, to procure from six ounces of blood 
so much as half a cubic inch of carbonic acid gas : —a very 
extraordinary discrepancy. On the other hand, some eminent 
chemists deny that the blood contains any carbonic acid what- 
ever, Dr. John Davy, whose known accuracy and ingenuity 
ate sufficient guarantees for the correctness of his statements, 
informs us that, during the coagulation of blood spontaneously, 
and of serum by heat, he never observed carbonic acid to 
be discharged when the experiments were properly made in 
vessels to which air could not have access; as in tubes com- 
pletely filled with blood or serum, and inverted in blood or 
mercury. He adds that he has not been able to procure 
carbonic acid from blood just drawn from the vessels, and 
still warm, when placed under a receiver, and completely 
exhausted of air. (Phil. Trans. 1823, p. 506. note.) “Amid 
this variety of evidence regarding the extrication of carbonic 
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acid from blood, it is impossible to assent to the opiniow of 
Dr. Scudamore, that the coagulation of blood dépends’ on 
the, escape of that gas. — After all that has been done on this 
subject, we sincerely believe that physiologists are as far from 
solving the problem as Mr. Hunter was, when he said, “ The 
blood coagulates from an impression.” ; 

In addition to the various facts which have been noted re- 
specting the coagulation of the blood, it may be stated: that 
it has occurred to us more than once to observe, in dissee- 
tions 24 hours after death, that the blood flowed from the 
sinuses of the dura mater, and speedily coagulated im the 
skull-cap, which caught it as it fell. Such blood could hardly 
be said to have retained its living’ principle so long; nordo 
we see what could have prevented the extrication of any 
gaseous fluid which it might have contained. 

Dr.'S. has attempted to ascertain the real proportion 
of fibrin in the blood at different times, and in different states 
of the body: but, as yet, no method seems to have been dis- 
covered by which this can be accurately accomplished. That 
his method was subject to error must be abundantly obvious, 
when we consider that, in one of his experiments, the first 
drawn cup contained nearly 12 grains of dry fibrin in 1000 
grains of the clot ; while the second cup did not contain quite 
six grains in 1000. In another experiment, 1000 grains of 
clot ‘from the first cup contained above 10 grains of dry fibrin, 
while the same quantity of the second cup contained. only 
six grains and a quarter. From a perusal of the numerous 
experiments on the composition of the blood by Hewson, 
Home, Young, and more recently by Dumas and Prevost, 
we are led to conclude that the constituents of the blood 
may vary in their apparent proportions, although the latter 
are in fact nearly or wholly unchanged. The albumen may be 
united to the serous fluid in a greater or less proportion, or 
more largely or sparingly concreted into a fibrinous. mass ; 
while, on the other hand, the solid nuclei of the red globules 
may be invested with their colored vesicles in larger . or 
smaller proportion, or united to the particles of that fibrin 
with which they appear to be nearly identical. On. this 
supposition, we shall find no difficulty in explaining those 
extraordinary diversities which appear in the successsive cups 
of blood drawn at ‘the same venesection, and which! have 
obviously puzzled Dr. Scudamore. ‘The dilemma has induced 
him to hazard the following hypothesis, which has at least 
the merit of fearless boldness : 


_,* Lam led, therefore, to the idea that in inflammation of fibrous 
textures the fibrin, mstead of being distributed to those textures 
as 
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as in, health, remains in excess in the blood. The textures in 

uestion would be injured by receiving their usual supply of 

briv, being now in a state of disease ; and as regards the varia- 
tion in the quantity of fibrin in different portions of’ blood drawn 
at the same time, it does not appear to me a difficult supposition 
that in the very short space of time occupied in venesectiony ‘the 
state of circulation should change, so that the capillary arteries 
at once make a different distribution of the fibrin; resuming in 
great measure their ordinary economy, and conveying it tothe 
fibrous textures instead of returning it in unnatural excess to; the 
venous circulation.’ 


So much for ingenious hypothesis: — but the author, has 
indulged his fancy in flights still more unrestricted. .Having 
ascertained to his satisfaction the existence of carbonic¢. acid 
in the blood, he next tells us that ‘he has frequently, heard 
patients complain of a peculiar sensation of fulness of the 
veins, as if they were distended with air. _When the case is 
urgent, not only the veins but the skin also gives the sen- 
sation of tightness and distension. It seems to me_ highly 
probable that, in these circumstances, there is an excess of 
carbonic acid in the blood.’ He then adds the practical in- 
ference that, ‘ if this opinion be correct, it would surely be 
useful to prohibit the use of all liquors which contain much 
of fixed air. We may extend this prohibition to persons suf- 
fering from fulness of habit, or any condition of the vessels 
in which it is of importance to counteract congestion of 
blood, or distension of the blood-vessels in any part of the 
circulating system.’ We have never chanced to meet with 
any case of this nature, except among the nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal ; and we have always ascribed such symptoms to 
a disordered condition not of the circulating fluids but. of 
the nerves. Under this conviction, we would cordially join 
Dr. S. in prohibiting all food or drink which was likely to 
cause distension of the stomach, but certainly not from any 
expectation that the extricated gas would be absorbed, and 
carried into the circulation. — We have looked in vain through 
the publication before us for the ‘ concise medical, view of 
the state of the blood in disease’ which is announced in the 
title-page: for, with the exception of the remarks on the 
condition of the blood under inflammatory disease, we have 
met with nothing of this nature. 

The astringent powers of alum as an internal remedy, and 
its value as a styptic application, have long been known to 
the profession, and the substanee has been extensively em- 
ployed in both these ways. Of late, since the art of, the 
surgeon has been so greatly improved, styptics for wounds are 
rarely if ever considered: but for internal hemorrhage they 
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still. afford. a valuable resource. Dr. S. tells us: that-he hus 
the sanction of Mr. Clarke, of Saville Row, for stating that: 
the warm saturated solution of alum, which is the form re-: 
commended by.the author, may be safely injected into ‘the 
uterus) forthe purpose of checking hemorrhage; and we 
readily, assent to the opinion, because the profuse flow of blood 
would necessarily prevent the application of any hurtful quan- 
tity ,of the saline substance to the surface of the bleeding 
organ. . The circumstance now mentioned, however, ' inclines 
us,to think that, in such cases, little dependence ought to be 
placed on the solution of alum; and that the modes of apply- 
mg pressure at present in use are greatly to be preferred, for 
the purpose. of restraining uterine hemorrhage. ‘The internal 
administration of alum, in cases of hemorrhage, was found 
by. Dr. Scudamore to be attended with highly beneficial 
effects; and it gives us much satisfaction to state that we 
have lately seen very marked benefit from the exhibition of 
alum combined with opium, in a long-continued case of 
hematuria. | 

Dr. S. certainly merits our thanks for the ingenuity and 
industry which he has displayed in his experiments, and for 
the manner in which he has directed the attention of the pro- 
fession to the astringent virtues of alum: but we cannot con- 
gratulate him on the discovery of any important fact in 
physiology, except with regard to the state of the blood after 
death caused by electricity : or on the suggestion of any idea 
altogether new in the practice of the healing art. lol» 





Art. VII. Greece, in 1823 and 1824; being a Series of Letters, 
and other Dacuments, on the Greek Revolution, written durmg 
a Visit to that Country. By the Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope. 
Dlustrated with several curious Fac-Similes. To which is added, 


the Life of Mustapha Ali. 8vo. pp. 368. 13s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1824. 


6 ee successes of the Greeks, the general apathy of the 

British nation respecting their cause, and the recent ef- 
forts of some individuals to assist them, have called to our 
recollection the well known anecdote of Lord Chesterfield and 
Dr. Johnson :. the former of whom affected the patronage of 
the latter, but never offered any real aid while it would have 
been useful.. When the Earl wished that the Dictionary should 
be dedicated to him, the indignant lexicographer exclaimed, 
‘* Is not.a patron, my. Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on aman struggling for life in the water, and when. he has 
reached ground encumbers him with help? The notice which 
| you 
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you have been pleased to: take of my labours, had it ‘beet 
early, had been kind; but it has. been delayed: till) DP’ am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till/lam solitary, and ean- 
not impart it; till 1 am known, and do not want it.” ‘There 
was a time when the seeming indifference of England to’ the 
struggles of the Greeks made us tremble for the character 
of our countrymen. We could not help feeling ashamed 
and mortified that, while subscriptions in clothing, medi- 
cine, money, and military stores, were made to assist thei 
in other parts of Europe, in Germany and Swisserland par- 
ticularly, and likewise we believe in America, the patriots of 
England apparently stood with folded arms as unconcerned 
spectators; and we almost feared that, like Dr. Jolinson’s 
noble patron, they might court the dedication of a work, ‘to 
the completion of which they had conferred no act of assist- 
ance or word of encouragement. Our countrymen, however, 
have not thus belied their generous character. For an in- 
terval, indeed, they lounged on the beach, and saw the'gallant 
vessel of the Greeks struggling in the Ionian seas against the 
surging billows: but they were contemplating how best they 
might avert the impending wreck, and save the crew. A life- 
boat was at last ordered out, which reached the vessel, and is 
now relieving her in the perils of the storm. This life-boat is 
the loan of money negotiated in England on account of the 
Greek government; which is now in the course of payment, 
and will enable it to institute those offensive operations that a 
deficiency of means and a want of union among the leaders 
have hitherto prevented it from undertaking. Both these im- 
pediments to the progress of the Greek arms and the conso- 
lidation of the Greek power, we rejoice to hear, are in a great 
measure removed. 

The disputes of rival chieftains occasioned the misfortunes 
of Greece in the Trojan war; and though some of the traits 
of national character described by Homer are softened down 
in modern times, still enough is left of the antient features to 
point out a resemblance. It is well observed, however, by 
the editor of the interesting volume now before us, that the 
want of union among the Greek leaders, though much to be 
lamented, is a consequence almost ce resulting ‘from 
the unsettled state of a nation just emerging from slavery into 
independence. Such a crisis will bring forwards many men 
‘of nearly equal consequence, among whom jealousies' naturally 
arise, which are readily fomented by artful and interested in- 
triguers into subjects of hatred and discord. ‘He tells us, how- 

‘ever, that this unhealthy spirit has almost exhausted itself: 
and-so cordial an union has taken place among the leaders, 
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that.the government may now reckon on possessing that con. 
trolling power without which its utmost exertions might have 
been frustrated. The Greeks have hitherto been compeélled 
to adopt a defensive line of policy; and although in all their 
naval operations they have been eminently successful, stil] 
even in them, and more particularly in their military equip- 
ments, they have experienced considerable embarrassments 


‘from the want of money. In order to secure a defensible 


frontier, which may serve as a barrier against future encroach- 
ments and a security against future attacks, offensive oper- 
ations will be absolutely necessary. 

A Greek Committee in London, comprizing among its 
numbers many men of rank and talents, did not forget that, 
if money was essential to carry on an effective warfare against 
the Turks, they had also another engine within their reach of 
more than equal efficacy. Money might put the Greeks ona 
par with their enemies in procuring the means of physical 
conflict: but the engine to which we allude gives them an 
ascendancy, « moral superiority, which no substitute can fur- 
nish to the ‘Turks, — namely, A Free Press. ‘The praises of 
liberty, says the editor, have been sounded in their ears, and 
the love of it has sunken too deeply in their hearts to be 
obliterated: by means of the press, the public mind in Greece 
has been directed to subjects on which they dared not even 
think under their former rulers: it is in this point of view that 
the efforts of those distinguished foreigners who have exerted 
themselves in behalf of Greece have been most beneficial to 
her; and it is here that the Greek Committee of London 
justly bears away the palm of merit. | 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope, whose previous exertions in 
behalf of a iree press in India intitled him to the highest 
praise, offereil his service to the Committee to proceed in the 
character of their agent to Greece: it was thanktully accept- 
ed; and the present volume consists principally of the de- 
tails given by him to the Committee, of the steps that he was 
taking in support of the cause which he and they had so 
heartily espoused. ‘The reader must not expect in these 
pages any flowery description of the beauties of scenery, or 
even the beauties of females; he will find no ecstasies, no 
raptures, no bursts of sentiment, no fiction, no poetry, no com- 
pound epithets, or sonorous sentences: but a plain detail of 
the occurrences of the day, and of plans projected, abandon- 
ed, or adopted. Most of these letters were written in the 
urgency of the moment, from huts or caves, or in the open 
air, and frequently in the midst of difficulties, mutiny, and a 


crowd of’ people. ‘They are not even of an official — 
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but were addressed to the Colonel’s friend Mr. Bowring, for 
the information of the Committee. 


We could not help remarking that, in almost all the con- 
ferences which Colonel Stanhope held in the course of his jour- 
ney, whether with the Philhellene Committee at Zurich, or with 
Count Capo d’Istria, or the Chey. Mustoxidi, or’ M, Fellen- 
berg, a general suspicion seemed to prevail that England 
had some selfish policy in view towards Greece. This must 


have been a mortifying and humiliating observation for him 
to be compelled to make. 


¢ I have endeavoured,’ says he, ‘ to impress a contrary convic- 
tion, founded on our interest. So long as Greece ews be kept 
down by the Porte, the British government sanctioned her oppres- 
sion. But the moment she freed herself, and the question: was 
whether she was to become a substantive state or to be added to 
Russia, no doubt could remain on the mind of any sane statesman ; 
for it never could be the interest of England to increase that vast 


empire by adding to her wealth, and raising her into an important 
naval power.’ 


In a conference with Count Capo d’Istria, 


‘ The Count said that Lord Londonderry’s desire was to render 
Greece as insignificant and harmless as possible, and to make her 
people like the spiritless natives of Hindoostan ; that he had recom- 
mended him to pursue an enlightened and liberal course towards the 
Ionian Islands ; but that he (Lord L.) had not a mind to look deep 
into things, nor a soul to act nobly. He then began to hint at the 
selfish and commercial views of England. I replied that we had no 
fears for Greece on the side of Turkey, that what we feared was 
internal commotion excited by the military chiefs. We feared, 
too, Russia; — her invasion, even her protection, we feared. The 
Count resumed by observing that the Committee had done, and 
might still do, great good, but that we must not attempt to Angli- 
canise Greece. I replied, that we rather wished to Americanise 
her. The Count thought our end should be to enlighten Greece, 
and to act upon utilitarian principles. Yes, said I, Count, but do 
you think that the Sainte Alliance will allow Greece to establish a 
virtuous republic? His Excellency spoke as well as could be ex- 
pected; he beat about the bush, and then said that it was not in 
the nature of things that monarchs should encourage republics : 
he added, that, if England acted nobly, and sided with Greece, no 
power could succeed against her.’ 


Colonel S. reached Cephalonia in November, 1823 ; where 
he found Lord Byron, who had generously advanced four 
thousand pounds for the payment of the troops, and who was 
beloved equally by Cephalonians, English, and Greeks. | All 
accounts concurred in representing the affairs of Greece, at 
that time, as in an unfavorable state: the legislative body, in- 
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deed, had always acted with great discretion, but the execy- 
tive was devoid of public virtue, and influenced by avarice or 
low ambition. Colocotroni was rich with plunder, and rapa- 
cious: but to Mavrocordato the whole nation looked up with 
hope and confidence. ‘The object which seemed of the first im- 
portance was to allay the dissensions of the chiefs. An excel- 
lent letter ‘on the general affairs of Greece had been addressed 
to Prince Mavrocordato. by Lord Erskine, of which Colonel 
Stanhope was the bearer; and he now proceeded to Napoli 
and Argos with a letter of introduction to the Prince from 
Lord Byron, from which the following passage is extracted : 


‘“¢ Tam very uneasy at hearing that the dissensions of Greece stil] 
continue, and at a moment when she might triumph over every 
thing in general, as she has already triumphed in part. Greece is, 
at present, placed between three measures ; either to re-conquer 
her liberty, or to become a dependence of the sovercigns of 
Europe, or to return to a Turkish province: she has the choite 
only of these three alternatives. Civil war is but a road whieh 
leads to the two latter. If she is desirous of the fate of Walachia 
and the Crimea, she may obtain it to-morrow ; if of that of Italy, 
the day after ; but if she wishes to become truly Greece, free and 
independent, she must resolve to-day, or she will never again have 
the opportunity.” 


Short as the time was during which the Colonel was allow 
ed to remain in Greece, he effected great things. On ‘his 
journey, he had made himself acquainted with Fellenberg’s 
system of education, and immediately set about introducing 
it: §1 have recommended the Greeks to have the Swiss in- 
stitutions always before their eyes, and their chiefs to:have 
Washington before theirs.’ He had scarcely been a week.at 
Missolonghi, before a free press was at work, the formation 
of a corps of artillery was decided, and funds were furnished 
for its maintenance; as well as a supply of money to prevent 
the dispersion of the Greek fleet, which was then blockading 
the Gulf of Lepanto. Mavrocordato had borrowed money 
till at last he could procure no more; and under these cir- 
cumstances he sent Dr. Meyer to Colonel S. ‘I told him,’ 
says the latter, ‘ that I should devote ¢wo-thirds of my income 
to the Greek cause, but that I should only make that sacri- 
fice to the furtherance of important objects which would have a 
lasting influence on the nation; for example, in promoting 
education, a free press, and posts, to give currency to men’s 
ideas,’ &c. Presses, laboratories, dispensaries, and schools, 
were accordingly organized and established under his well- 
directed zeal and activity. Dr. Meyer is a Swiss gentleman, 
distinguished by the intelligence and good qualities of his’ 
countrymen, and well acquainted with the Greek character. 


He 
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He undertook to be the editor of the Greek Chronicle, 
which issued its first number on the Ist of January, 1824 ; 
it is printed in Greek and Italian, and is published twice in a 
week. Many copies of it come to England, and much of the 
intelligence which we receive from the Archipelago is derived 
from the pages of this journal: but, which is more important, 
it is circulated throughout Greece by a post, also established 
by Colonel Stanhope for the conveyance of parcels and letters 
across the Morea. In a letter addressed to the general 
government, he says that he feels so much impressed with the 
necessity of such an establishment, particularly in a free and 
commercial country, that he offers to convey the mails ‘at his 
own risk and expence; making the centre of the post at 
Tripolizza, and having correspondents at Gastouni, Napoli, 
and Corinth; from Gastouni, the correspondence to be car- 
ried on with Western Greece, the Ionian Isles, and Europe ; 
from Napoli, to communicate with the isles of the Archipe- 
lago; and from Corinth to Eastern Greece. | 

The character of Lord Byron has of late been dissected 
with such anatomical minuteness, by friend and foe, that it is 
scarcely possible that any latent trait should have escaped 
notice. Yet not a few readers will be surprized to find 
Colonel Stanhope on the verge of a quarrel with his Lord- 
ship; who expressed, in a very unexpected manner, his fears 
that a free press was not applicable to the situation of Greece. 
Lord B. feared libels and licentiousness ; while the Colonel 
contended that a free press was especially requisite to put an 
end to the state of anarchy which existed, to check public 
licentiousness, and to expose libellers to odium. An English 
Naval Captain came to demand of Prince Mavrocordato the 
restitution of some property, and an equivalent for an Tonian 
boat which had been taken in the act of going out of the Gulf 
of Lepanto with arms and provisions: the Greek fleet at that 
time blockaded the harbour with five brigs, but the ‘Turks had 
fourteen vessels of war in the Gulf. 


_ © Lord Byron conducted the business in behalf of the Captain. 
In the evening he conversed with me on the subject. I said the 
affair was conducted in a bullying manner, and not according to 
the principles of equity and the law of nations. His Lordship 
started into a passion. He contended, that law, justice, and 
equity, had nothing to do with politics. That may be; but I will 
never lend myself to injustice. His Lordship then began, accord- 
ing to custom, to attack Mr. Bentham. I said, that it was highly 
illiberal to make personal attacks on Mr. Bentham before a friend 
who held him in high estimation. He said, that he only attacked 
his public principles, which were mere theories, but dangérous ; 
— injurious to Spain, and calculated to do great ‘mischief in 

Greece. 
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Gteece. I did wot object to his Lordship’s attacking Mr. B,’s 
principles ; what I objected to were his personalities. His Lord.’ 
ship never reasoned on any of Mr. B.’s writings, but merely made 
sport of them. I would, therefore, ask him what it was that he 
objected to. Lord Byron mentioned his Panopticon as visionary, 
I said that experience in Pennsylvania, at Milbank, &c. had proved 
it otherwise. I said that Bentham had a truly British heart; bat 
that Lord Byron, after professing liberal principles from his boy. 
hood, had, when called upon to act, proved himselfa Turk, 
Lord Byron asked, what proofs have you of this ?— Your conduct 
in endeavouring to crush the press, by declaiming against it to 
Mavrocordato, and your general abuse of liberal principles. — 
Lord Byron said, that if he had held up his finger he could have » 
conden the press. —I replied, with all this power, which, by: the 
way, you never possessed, you went to the Prince and poisoned 
his ear.— Lord Byron declaimed against the liberals whom, he 
knew. — But what liberals ? I asked ; did he borrow his notions of 
freemen from the Italians ? — Lord Byron. No; from the Hunts, 
Cartwrights, &c.— And still, said I, you presented Cartwright’s 
Reform Bill, and aided Hunt by praising his poetry and giving him 
the sale of your works, — Lord Byron exclaimed, you are worse 
than Wilson, and should quit the army. —lI replied, I am a mere 
soldier, but never will I abandon my principles. Our principles 
are diametrically opposite, so let us avoid the subject. If Lord 
Byron acts up to his professions, he will be the greatest ; — if not, 
the. meanest of mankind. — He said he hoped his character did 
not depend on my assertions.— No, said I, your genius has im- 
mortalized you. The worst could not deprive you of fame. — Lord 
Byron. Well; you shall see: judge me by my acts. When he 
wished me good night, I took up the light to conduct him to the 
passage ; but he said, What! hold up a light to a Turk 


Lord B. must in his heart have been delighted with the 
spirit and earnestness of Colonel Stanhope. Such men were 
not formed to be enemies. — It was only a fortnight after this 
little eruption, that his Lordship was seized with a severe fit 
while sitting in the Colonel’s room. His eyes and brow in- 
dicated the workings of strong feelings: he complained of a 
weakness in one of his legs, and could not walk. Being placed 
on a bed, he became violently convulsed, but in a few minutes 
began to recover his senses, his speech returned, and he was 
soon well, though exhausted by the struggle. 


‘ During the fit his Lordship was as strong as a giant, and after 
it he behaved with his usual firmness. I conceive that this fit was 
occasioned by over-excitement. The mind of Byron is like a vol- 
cano, it is full of fire, wealth, and combustibles; and when this 
matter comes to be strongly agitated the explosion is dreadful. 
With respect to the causes that produced this excess of feeling, 
they are beyond my reach, except one great cause, which was the 
provoking conduct of the Suliots. Lord Byron had acted — 
| 17 them 
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them with a degree of generosity that could not be exceeded, and 

then, when his plans were all formed for the attack of Lepanto, 

and his hopes were raised on the delivery of Western Greece from 

the inroads of the Turks, these ungrateful soldiers demanded, and. 
extorted, and refused to march till all was settled to gratify their 

avarice. ‘This was enough to agitate any heart warm in the cause 

of Greece. Such events are, however, quite natural, and may 

and ought to be anticipated. The Suliots have since agreed to 

act agreeably to Lord Byron’s pleasure.’ 


Though Lord Byron had faults, grievous and many, he had 
virtues of a high order to redeem them; and Greece, in the 
death of him, has lost one of her noblest friends. Colonel S. 
was at Salona when the intelligence of his death arrived : 
‘ Honoured be his memory,’ he exclaims: § had I the disposal 
of his ashes, I would place them in the temple of Theseus, 
or in the Parthenon of Athens.’ * 

It is impossible to appreciate so highly as they deserve the 
indefatigable exertions which Colonel Stanhope made during 
his short stay in Greece, for her emancipation and moral 
improvement. His personal privations, great as they were, 
we hold to be comparatively nothing: but if the voluntary 
sacrifice of two thirds of his income may justly endear him, 
how much is the value of this sacrifice enhanced by the great 
judgment with which it was applied. An officer in the 
British army, we do not find his attention confined to mili- 
tary affairs: urgent, indeed, as these were, and for a long 
time must be, they receive their due share of his attention, but 
not more : — it was the permanent improvement of the Greek 
character, of which he was most assiduous in laying the 
foundation. In a letter to Odysseus, we find him solicitous 
to gain that General’s concurrence in constituting what he 
quaintly terms an Utilitarian Society, to consist of the most 
virtuous and able citizens of Athens: of which the end pro- 
posed is the formation of museums, dispensaries, schools, 
agricultural and horticultural societies, — in short, of all 
establishments connected with the advancement of useful 
practical knowlege. Similar institutions were suggested for 
Napoli, Tripolizza, and Missolonghi, with plans to put them 





* Jn the Appendix, page 322., is a very interesting and pathetic 
letter from Captain Trelawny to Colonel Stanhope, describing the 
particulars of Lord Byron’s death. We should gladly have in- 
serted it: but Greece, with its actual state and prospects, is the 
direct subject of the present article, and we must resist even this 
strong temptation to be led away from it. The remains of Lord 
Byron and his papers were confided to the care of Colonel Stan- 
hope, who accompanied them to England. 
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in communication with all societies professing the same prin: 
ciples in other quarters of the world. It was under the de- 
signation of the Philo-Muse Society that this purpose was 
carried into execution. In a sort of Prospectus written by 
him,’ it is stated that the Society has no political character ; 
its sole object being to preserve the records and antiquities, 
and to advance the knowlege and improve the condition of 
the Greeks. It has converted a building in the Temple of 
Minerva into a museum, and established a cheap school 
for the study of the antient Greek language and the classics; 
it has also established a Lancasterian school. It solicits in- 
formation concerning the fine arts, legislation, commerce, 
economics, mechanics, and in short every branch of science ; 
and it has laid the foundation of a library, open to the pub- 
lic, in which will be admitted books, especially those that are 
elementary, on all useful subjects and in any language. 

In a letter to Mr. Bentham, whose interest in the cause of 
Greege is inferior to that of no man, and whose enlightened 
principles of legislation are irradiating that country, Colonel 
S. felicitates himself that civilization and good government 
are gaining ground, chiefly through the means of publicity. 
‘ My principal exertions,’ says he, * have been directed towards 
promoting education, union, and military exertions; and 
towards crushing the oligarchs by giving power to the people, 
and raising the character of their representatives.’ There is 
a fund of virtue in Greece, but it is monopolized by the pea- 
santry: they are a martial people, armed, possessing a stron 
country, proud of their ancestors, and opposed to a bigoted, 
a besotted, and superstitious enemy, whose interests are 
divided and clash with each other. ‘The object most imme- 
diately pressing and important, however, was, if possible, to 
effect an union and co-operation among the rival leaders: it 
was also the most difficult to accomplish : but the earnest ex- 
hortations of Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope have been 
successful. Colonel S. found Greece divided into parties: 


‘ First, there is Mavrocordato, the oligarchs of the islands, and 
some of those of the Peloponnesus, and the legislative body. 
These are for order and a mild despotism, either under a foreign 
king, or otherwise. ‘This faction stood high, but must now change 
its principles or lose its power. 2dly, There is Colocotroni, and 
some of the captains, and some of the oligarchs of the Morea, 
who are for power and plunder. This party is going down hill at 
a gallop. And, 3dly, There is Ipsilanti, Odysseus, Negris, and 
the mass who are now beginning to embrace republican notions, 
finding that they cannot otherwise maintain their power. 

‘ Now, the question is, which of these parties should an honest 
man embrace? All have stumbled by endeavouring to ei 
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best.of these factions. I have pursued another course, cautiously. 
avoiding them all. I have loudly rated all for their vices, and as. 
loudly praised them for their good acts. This, for one who has no 
genius for political intrigue, tactics, or what is called diplomacy, 
is the safest course. It places a man of a plain mind on a‘level” 
with and even above a high-flying politician of the Gentz’ or’ Met-' 
ternich school.’ lo at 


Weascribe much of the Colonel’s success to his uttér scorn, 
and loathing of every thing in the shape of subterfuge, in- 
trigue, and quackery: for we never find him veering aud tack-. 
ing, vut pursuing a right onward course, like a steam-vessel, 
without regarding whether the wind and the tide be. for or. 
against him. With the hope of reconciling ,the diseprdan 
interests, of the chieftains, a great difficulties, he effected 
a Congress at Salona; where the first business was to, shake , 
hands, and arrange future operations in the spirit of pure 
patriotism and cordial amity. The Congressmet, — but with- 
out Lord Byron: he intended to be there, but Sequee 
chair was empty. We must extract part of a letter from 
Captain Trelawny to Colonel Stanhope, for it is creditable 
to all the parties named: é 

: ‘ Missolonghi, April 29, 1824. 

‘ Dear Stanhope,—* * * * * *, I fear me, is not coming. 
The greatest man in the world has resigned his mortality in favour 
of this sublime cause; for had he remained in the quiet life T 
urged him to renounce in Italy, he had lived. I call on you, in 
the name of Greece, to do all you can to fill his place. I say you 
can do the greatest service to the cause, and you must not leave 
us: you are public property, and must sacrifice all private. duties 
and ties. I am a poor nameless individual ; yet I feel I am.of im- 
portance, for I have done good, as can every honest and independ- 
ent man, however employed. I haveties, duties, and inclinations, 
which call on me from other countries; but I turn a deaf ear to _ 
them all, till awakened Greece is free. Iam sick at heart that 
I have lost the friend and companion of many years, for I find that. 
he had written me many letters, but both his letters and my letters’ 
never reached their destination: such is the villainous short- 
sighted system of the policy of these people, for ‘“ murder will 
out.” Byron, had I met him, instead of sending Finlay, would . 
have been at Salona now. His name was the means chiefly of rais- 
ing the loan in England. Thousands of people were flocking here : 
some had arrived as far as Corfu, and hearing of his death, con- 
fessed they came out to devote their fortunes, not to the Greeks or 
interest in the cause, but to the noble poet; and the pilgrim of 
eternity having departed, they turned back.’ 


The members of the Congress were freely chosen by the 
people of their respective prefectures, and besides these some 
of the chiefs were personally present. Many questions of » 
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great importance were dispassionately canvassed; and, before 
Colonel S. was recalled from the Morea, he had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that he had been the means of effecting not 
merely a nominal but a hearty and constitutional union. among 
the parties. It was at Zante, on the 12th of May last, that 


he received the following very peremptory letter announcing 
his recall : 


‘ From the Deputy-Adjutant-General to Col. Stanhope. 
‘ Horse-Guards, March 19. 1824, 

‘ Sir, — I have the Commander-in-Chief’s commands to ‘ac- 
quaint you that his Majesty has been pleased to cancel the Jeavée of 
absence granted to you on the 30th of September last ; and'Iam 
therefore to express his Royal Highness’s desire that you do! forth- 
with repair to Corfu and report yourself to Lieutenant-General 
Sir F. Adam, from whom you will receive his Majesty’s, further 
commands as to your return to England. I am further commanded 
by his Royal Highness, to acquaint you that any neglect or delay 
on your part in obeying this order, or such as you may receive from 
Sir F. Adam, will be visited with his Majesty's highest displeasute. 

‘I have the honour to be, &c. 


‘ J. MacponaLp, Deputy-Adjutant-General. 
* To the Hon. Leicester Stanhope.’ 


With all the promptness which a sense of duty, discipline, 
and loyalty could inspire, this command was immediately. 
obeyed. Fortunately for Greece, the Colonel had sown the 
seeds of union and general information with a most rapidias 
well as bountiful and judicious hand, during the short stay 
which he was enabled to make; and there is a prolific soil'in 
the Greek character, which prevents us from having any 
doubts respecting the harvest. — What does this letter say, 
however, as to the feelings and wishes of the English go- 
vernment ? niislon 

Before Col. S. landed in England, he drew up a rapid 
sketch of the state of Greece. Having glanced at the views 
of Turkey, Russia, and ‘ the corporation of tyrants called 
the Holy Alliance, combined to support superstition and to 
erush all learning,’ he considers the political features of the 
executive and legislative bodies, the ministers, police, tribu- 
nals, &c.&c. Itis extremely natural that a wild liberty should 
givtics for a time in any country which has just broken its 
etters; this has hitherto been the case in Greece: but the 
principles of civil liberty are now beginning to, be appre- 

ciated. _Even the depredations of the military chiefs have 
done good ; for the annoyance and distress which they occa- 
sioned have brought home to the bosoms of the peasantry 
the, blessings of order, and of security for person. and. pro- 
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perty. The Byzantine Code, and parts of the Code ‘Napoleon, 
prevail in Greece: but neither of them is much followed, 
and the administration of justice is in its lowest state. Having 
no prejudices to conquer, however, and no lawyers to per® 
plex and mystify, she is ready to accept the best code that 
may be offered. Mr. Bentham has lent his assistance; and 
Sir James Mackintosh, we just learn, has written a paper on 
International Law with reference to the Greeks, in which he 
urges the importance of establishing maritime tribunals in 
their country. ‘This paper, no doubt, the Greek Committee 
of London will immediately transmit to the Provisional Go- 
vernment. 

The martial spirit of the Greek peasantry is not inferior to 
that of the regular soldiery, and some persons consider them 
as the stoutest and most formidable warriors in Greece. 
Avarice is the prevailing vice : 


‘ In a despotic government, it is necessary for the slave to be 
penurious, to hold fast, and to bury his money. Vices are hardly 
vices under absolute government. There avarice, intrigue, cun- 
ning, falsehood, servility, robberies, insurrections, and, sometimes, 
frightful murders, are the only methods of self-defence. There 
every thing is confounded, and the sole measure of security is to 
be found in a perverse application of the principles of utility. 

‘ Plunderers.— The Turks taught the Greeks to be plunder- 
ers. Their exactions drove the cultivators and shepherds into the 
mountains, where they lived like wolves, and became freemen, 
outlaws, and plunderers. The survivors grew warlike,—some- 
times the terror, sometimes the allies of the Turks, and at last the 
assisters of Grecian freedom. Such was the origin of most of the 
captains. It must not, however, be supposed that the captains are 
the only plunderers ; many of the primates possessed power and 
wealth under the Ottoman rule, and they are as grasping as the 
soldiers. 

‘ Intriguers.— The Greeks, especially those of Constan- 
tinople, the Fanariots, excel in finesse, sophistry, political intrigue, 
and crooked diplomacy. Such are the tactics of absolute govern- 
ments. They are equally necessary to avoid ruin or to attain for- 
tune. By pursuing this course the Greeks slid into the favour .of 
their masters, and were appointed governors of provinces, inter- 
preters, &c. Who then can be surprised that the Greek slave 
should select the winding path which is surrounded by splendid 
scenery, and leads to the temple of luxury? In a good cause, in- 
triguing politicians can never reach their goal as soon by a zig-zag, 
as a good man would bya direct, course. Their sly manceuvres 


may always be foiled by a bold straight-forward and persevering 
attack.’ 


* The Greek fleet,’ says Colonel Stanhope, ‘ is not equal 
to‘cope with the combined Terkish fleet :’ for it consists of only 
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eighty ‘sail ‘of merchant-brigs, manned by very skilful and’ 
brave sailors. Yet inal! attacks it has been successful. | The’ 
naval warfare of the Greeks is irregular: but they harass and 
worty'the Turks to death: the victory of Samos is but of 
yesterday }°and the combined Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
are scattered to the winds, and annihilated as to any effective 
purpose of annoyance for the present. With respect to the 
army, the captains are mostly of humble origin, uneducated, 
simple in their manners, but intelligent, and excellent moun- 
tain-warriors. By their courage and constancy, they have 
kept up a spirit of resistance in the people against the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. ‘That they have practised on their oppres- 
sors the atrocious cruelties which they had first learned from 
them is neither to be denied nor palliated: but they have 
struck the Turks with terror, and cleared the country (says 
Colonel S.) of savages that never could have been their 
friends, and would always have endangered their freedom. 
Since the establishment of a constitutional government among 
them, as we have before noticed, they have gradually become 
less sanguinary. The soldiers have the vices and the virtues 
of their superiors; they are irregularly paid, and will leave 
their captains when dissatisfied: but they are better disci- 
plined now than at the beginning of the revolution. 


‘ The Greek soldiers are extremely hardy; can make long 
marches; carry heavy weights on their backs ; live constantly in 
the open air ; proceed without magazines ; suffer great privations ; 
endure dirt and vermin ; and stil] preserve their high spirits. They 
are swift as horses, and scarcely tangible ; and if a love of liberty 
can ensure perseverance, almost unconquerable in their wild fast- 
nesses. Every soldier’s mind is bent on success ; no Greek ever 
admits the possibility of being again subjected to the Turks. If 
you talk of millions that are about to pour down into their coun- 


try, still they never appear dismayed. They tell you calmly that 
as more come, more will be famished or mowed down by the Hel- 
lenists. This gallant feeling is universal. My opinion 1s, that the 
struggle, however protracted, must succeed, and must lead to an im- 
provement in the condition, not only of Greece but of Asia. 


We cannot better take leave of Colonel Stanhope than in 
the words of the * Resolution” of the Greek Committee on 
receiving his “ Report ;” that he is “ entitled to their most 
srateful thanks for the unwearied zeal, sound discretion, and 
extensive benevolence manifested by him, while acting as their 
agent ; and the Committee anticipates great benefits to Greece 
from the exertions and suggestions which distinguished his 
visit to that country:” particularly in his ‘ efforts to pro- 
mote harmony and a good undergtanding among the — 
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leaders in Greece, a result greatly advanced by his coneilia- 
tory spirit and superiority to party-considerations,” 

The Fac-similes mentioned in the title-page are those of 
Colonel Stanhope, the late Lord Erskine, Mr. Bentham, 
Mavrocordato, Lord Byron, and several Athenians of the 
first rank and character: who addressed a pressing memorial 
to the members of the London Committee, expressing. their 
high sense of the disinterested services which Colonel Stan- 
hope had conferred on their country ; and requesting that he 
might be allowed to remain among them at so critical a junc- 
ture. (See Appendix, Nos. xxviii. and xxix.) We have not 
room to advert to the project for educating some young 
Greeks in England, or to the history of little Mustapha Ali, 
whose portrait is prefixed to the volume. 





Art. VIII. Tales and Sketches of the West of Scotland... By 
Christopher Keelivine. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Whittakers, }1824, 


r [HEE are pleasing stories, and may be classed with several 

others recently published in the secondary school of 
Scotish novel-writing. The first tale, which in our opinion is 
by far the best, is called Mary Ogilvie, and is simple and 
pathetic It is told in the first person; and an attachment of 
early youth is thus feelingly described, as the remembrance of 
it is awakened by local scenes and recollections: 


‘ The wind blew chill in my face, as I turned up the hill to- 
wards it. I thought it looked bleak and barren ; and I had just 
learned at the inn, that ‘‘ bonny Mary Ogilvie,” its only interest- 
ing inmate, was on the eve of marriage with a neighbouring far- 
mer; and of course it was folly in me to concern myself about 
the house or her. But I looked to the right, and there still stood 
the identical Lillyburn wood, where Mary and I used to wander, 
and to pick cowslips and gather blaeberries, when we were 
children ; and the little green broomy hill, behind which I used to 
watch for her when she grew tall and modest, and would not look 
at me when any one was by. But I thought the wood looked now 
diminutive and scattered, and the trees whistled mournfully in the 
wind, — and my heart smote me with a conviction of the fanciful- 
ness and instability of our dearest enjoyments. I passed on, list- 
ening to the cold breeze sighing through the firs, untill came toa 
little bridge ; and I looked down the stream, and contemplated 
the little linn where I used to fish, — and Mary took the trout 
gently off the hook, and threw them ‘pack into the water: for she 

said, “ If I killed the pretty little fish, it would teach me to be 
cruel.” Long ago, when we waded in that lovely stream, the'sun 
gleamed like gold upon the surface, and the little waves formed 
running shadows on the clear, sandy bottom : but many:a,sea:and 
stream have 1 looked upon since, though none so charming as this 
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seemed then. I looked, musing, down its windings, and found 


myself repeating the stanza which would be thought beautiful 
were it less hackneyed. 


*“ We twa hae paidled in the burn, 
‘When summer days were fine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d, 
Since the days o’ langsyne.” 


But the days of wading are now no more, and Lillyburn seems 
but a paltry rivulet, and Mary Ogilvie is about to be another's, 
and Pshaw! said I to myself at length, giving my horses 
smart stroke of the whip, without the least occasion or intention, 


— it is all folly and nonsense: I am sure I have seen enough of 
life to put all such romance out of my head.’ 


Mary is married, but not to the object of her first and ten- 
derest predilections, — the narrator ; who had been her early 
playmate, friend, and companion ; — but worldly pride, and the 
fastidiousness of a fickle mind, had made him indecisive till he 
was actually invited to the wedding which was to give her to 


another. An accidental private interview takes place, which 
is described with great feeling. 





‘ At every step in this wise reasoning, I was gaining strength to 
overcome my juvenile passion, when, turning round the foot of the 
green mound [ have mentioned, I was met full in the face by Mary 
Ogilvie. We gazed upon each other, for a moment, as mutually 
surprised what should have brought us, on this day, to the scene 
of our early love. I held out my hand to her instinctively. She 
gave me hers, in a manner which seemed to express the frankness 
of the old friend mixing with the modesty of the bride; and said 
something of surprise at finding me so far from my own home, and 
idling on this spot. But without waiting for my answer, she ex- 
cused herself being in the little wood, by saying that, while the 
servants were making preparation for the expected company, she 
had left the house to be out of the way, and wandered thus far. 

‘ I still held her hand; and answered with more passion than 
wisdom, that she needed not to have given me this account of her- 
self; and that the time was, when she would not have made 
excuses for meeting me in this wood. She looked at me with sur- 
prise at this speech, as well she might; and, withdrawing her 
hand, answered, ‘‘ Aye, and I have seen the day, Mr. George, 
when - 

.€ When what, Mary,” said I, as she paused, — “ speak! 
I love to hear you speak, as ye did long ago.” — ‘* When,” she 
answered, ‘“ I would na ha’e needed to excuse mysel’ to you for 
meeting wi’ you ony place; and when, if it had been told me that 
ye would ha’e been awa’ frae Lillybrae for years, and come back 
without asking for me, or seeking to speak to me as ye used to do, 
if it were nae mair,” said she mournfully, “ than to gar me greet 
wi’ minding me o’ our happiness when we were bairns, I wadna 
ha’e believed them; and, if ye like to heay me speak as I did 
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iangsyne,” said she, her voice trembling as she, spoke, ‘ what, for, 
did ye no: come to Lillybrae, and speak to me, George ?” 

‘ These words were spoken in a tone so affecting, and with,a 
look of such appealing expression, that it smote me with agoniz- 
ing conviction of injustice, or rather cruelty to her, and took from 
me the power of rece the excuse which I had meditated, I 
hesitated and stammered. “ Mary Ogilvie,” said I, at length, «I 
cannot tell you all the reasons; but my heart was not in it, Mary ; 
I denied myself much, —- much, — in not seeing you ; but I heard 
you were going to be married to Craiglands, and I did. not know 
but that you had forgotten.me, and our early love.” I took both 
her hands, and looked in her eyes: “ And you know, Mary,” 
continued I, ‘“‘ we have other things to do in life, than idle about 
these bonnie woods, pulling primroses and reading love-tales ; for 
the scenes of our early days quickly pass away, and the feelings 
may be very different in after-years. But my heart was not’ in 
fault, Mary ; —I have not forgotten these days, nor this: pretty 
bank, nor your lovely blue eyes, and yellow locks, -—nor the day 
that we went to the Craigs of Glenvee, — nor, — you are in tears, 
Mary; —Idid not mean to vex you.” 

‘ “ Oh George,” said she, while the tears fell fast from her 
swimming eyes, ‘“‘ how can you speak so now, and not a word un- 
til my wedding-day ? But I know you do not mean to pain me, — 
{ken your warm heart; but ye’ll be designed for some great leddy, 
an’ I should never ha’e thought o’ the like o’ you.” 

'©’As Iwas going to reply, she held her hand up. before my 
mouth, and said, ‘* Dinna speak nae mair to me, George ; for I’m 
but a weak woman, an’ I’m gaun to be married to a decent mano’ 
my ain condition ;— but I canna forget, — no I winna forget : — 
farewell.” She tried to get away. ‘ Will you leave me that way, 
Mary? it is our last meeting, —the very last in this wood.” I 
drew her to me;— she fell into my arms. I kissed her warmly; — 
our tears mingled; — she broke from me, staggered with agitation, 
then ‘glided off round the green mount, leaving me like one awak- 
ened from a dream.—I threw myself on the turf to recover my 
feelings, and pondered on the shortness of those scenes that live 
longest in our remembrance, and the scantiness of those illumined 
pages of the book of life which are dearer to the fancy than all the 
rest of ‘the dull and blotted volume.’ 


Mr, George soon becomes a man of wealth and consequence, 
‘ having married a lady of fortune and fashion; and time glides 
away in the conjugal dulness of an union in which the heart 
had no share. The lady was not like poor Mary Ogilvie, for 
she had neither heart nor sentiment; and her husband’s 
thoughts recurred to his early love, which acquired strength 
from its seeming hopelessness. ‘Those first affections are still 
more intensely excited, when he learns from her father that 
Mary had become a widow. In a short period he is again 
made a single man, by the accidental death of his lady ; and 
: ) U 4 after 
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aftey,a. visit to the Continent he returns to the scenes of his 


_childhood,. his heart still full of his first love. He sends a 


‘mesgage'to her, requesting an interview, and the meeting is 


beautifully narrated. 


‘ The moon rose in placid beauty o’er the silent valleys be- 
neath Lillybrae, and gleamed in flakes of waving silver upon the 
rippling stream, near the wood, as I wandered behind the green 
hill, anxiously waiting for Mary. A thousand recollections 
crowded upon me, connected with this sacred spot, — our meeting 
here on the day of her wedding, and the striking circumstances of 
that night, the last occasion. on which I had seen her. At length 
I observed a shadow moving round the foot of the hill; and, in a 
few moments, Mary Ogilvie, wrapped in a mantle, with a timid 
step; drew near. We stood for a moment looking on one another, 
as if neither could speak or move :— I stepped hastily forward, 
holding out both of my hands. The embarrassment of the mo- 
ment prevented her offering me hers. ‘There was an eagerness to 
embrace; but we seemed undecided at the instant, whether it 
should be as friends, or as lovers: passion prevailed : — I threw 
my arms round her, and strained her closely : — she laid her head 
passionately on my shoulder, — or rather, in Scripture language, 
she “ fell upon my neck, and wept.” I felt her limbs tremble 
beneath her, with emotion, as she gave a sob or two, while hang- 
ing in my arms; but, when the first burst of emotion was past, she 
started back suddenly, as if blaming herself, and stood at a short 
distance from me. 

‘ “ George,” said she, speaking first, and in a tone of elevation 
which made her forget, for a moment, her native tongue, — “ I 
find I cannot hide from you my feelings, or rather my weakness : 
— you know the power you still have over me: — I conjure you to 
say at once, what your pleasure is, and let our conference be 
short !” 

‘ I was astonished, and somewhat disconcerted, at the dignity 
and imperative energy of her words and manner, as the moon 
shone full upon her glowing countenance, such as I had often ob- 
served it when she was a girl, but now perfect in womanhood, and 
her eyes sparkling with passionate animation. ‘ Mary,” said I, 
calmly, “I do not mean to detain you, to give you the first 
word of confession: I believe I have been lately wandering from 
my own happiness: — I was not happy in my marriage, — will you 
tell me, Mary, if you were happy in yours ?”’ 

‘ She stood looking in my face as if her soul drank up every 
word that I uttered. After a pause, she said firmly, ‘ No, 
George, L was not happy, although I had an affectionate well- 
meaning husband ; but it required something besides these com- 
mon qualities to make me happy, after having been so much with 
you! But he was not O George, you have spoiled my happi- 





ness!” she exclaimed, covering her face with her hands: ‘ it 
would have been better for me had I never seen you.” 
% % % % * * * * * 
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‘ « Mary,” I said again, ‘can you be mine?” She clasped her 
hands together, and answered, “I can be any thing for you, 
George; but for God’s sake do not trifle with my feelings, and 
break my heart.” | 

« « Will you be mine from this moment ?” I said passionately, 
“ my wife, — my love, —my companion, while life is granted to 
us on this earth.” | 

‘ «Oh yes, George,” she said with energy, “I will be any 
thing, — every thing to you, with honour, — if you will indeed be 
mine :” she added, with her peculiar doubting and beseeching ex- 
pression of countenance, “ if you will really make me your wedded 
wife, who am nae gentlewoman, but your simple country Mary 
Ogilvie.” 

%  * * + . * * - 

* * The fever of my spirits was over, my mind was 
calm, and my heart light ; I was happy, and Mary was happy, and 
nature seemed happy around me. The very moon, as the old 
ballad sings, seemed to ‘ shine blithe in my face,” as I bounded 
homewards ; and, as despising the opinion of the world, I rejoiced 
in the prospect of obtaining at last my yet lovely and blooming 
Mary Ogilvie.’ | 


¢ * 


We can afford no more extracts: but the specimens, which 
we have already given of this interesting little volume, suffi- 
ciently attest the skill and the talents of the young author in 
this pleasing department of writing. 





Art.IX. The History of England, during the Middle Ages. 
Vol. I. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 4to. pp.640. 2. Qs, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 182%. 


M r. Suanon Turner has long been known advantageously 
4¥4 to the British antiquary by an account of the Anglo- 
Saxons; a work which, though it does not display all the 
classical or Scandinavian research which the topic invited, 
narrates in a powerful style the primzeval history of the 
English nation. Undertaking afterward to record its progress 
during the middle ages, he published in 1814 the first, and 
in 1815 the second, volume of a history, the completion of 
which by this third volume we have now to record. He 
began it at the period at which he before left off; the first 
volume including the Norman Conquest and ending with 
Henry III.; and the second comprehending the reigns of our 
sovereigns from Edward I. to that of Henry V. We are 
sorry to learn from the Preface that the advance of years, 
and a serious declension of the author’s health, have ren- 
dered literary application inconvenient and unadvisable ; so 
that the original project of continuing this narration to our 
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own times will probably be abandoned. . To have achieved)g 
work of this: extent is, however, no feeble praise, and will 
securd to his name an honorable notice in the biographies of 
literary men. | 3 

_ |) Book 1.,0f the volume before us begins with the accession. 
of ‘Henry VI. in 1422, and continues the annals of his event, 
fal reign until its: termination in 1461. A second excellent, 
section . relates the reign of Edward I1V., and finishes, with, 
the’ year 1483. The third book comprizes the reigns ¢f, 
Edward ¥V., Richard III., and Henry VIL. with the cessation 
of whose life in 1509 the narration closes; and the pause is 
well:chosen, as the controversies of the Reformation burst. in: 
with the ensuing reign, and connect it with modern history... 

Although Rapin has chronicled this period with much 
research, and much impartiality, several documents relative 
to:it have since been rescued from the manuscript-archives of 
governments, families, and libraries; and these supply. some 
few ‘authentic variations of received anecdotes: but, in the 
main, the popular notions about the character and conduct of 
the principal heroes. are rather corroborated than shaken by 
these new investigations. On two points especially, Mr. Tur- 
ner has attempted some deviation from antient statements ; 
namely, the causes of the influence of Joan of Arc, and. the 
degree of profligacy that characterized Richard III. In the 
former, he seems to have derived his point of view from Mr. 
Southey’s epic poem, rather than from historic testimony ; and 
in the other to have been principally biassed by the doubts. of 
Horace Walpole. We shall bestow a few words on each of 
these controversies. 

‘Joan of Arc made her first appearance on the publie stage 
at: the beginning of the year 1429. It should be remembered 
that at this period predisposing causes were at work, which 
were likely, if she had never existed, to produce the same 
sudden revolution in the fortunes of the English in France 
that» accompanied her presence. Among these causes, we 
shall first name the recent defection of the entire clergy of 
France from the English interest, occasioned by the proposal 
of ‘the ‘Duke of Bedford to an assembly of the Notables 
at Paris to raise the supplies which he wanted, by revoking 
all’ the grants made to the church for the last forty years. 
This proposal was offered in 1428, and met with so strong an 
opposition that the Duke was obliged to desist : but from that 
time the entire body of the French clergy began, both in 
public and in private, actively to excite against the English 
the prejudices of nationality and of superstition, which turned 
and united the public mind in the very villages, An almost 
equally influential adverse cause was, secondly, the secret recent 
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defection of the Duke of Burgundy from the; English: inte- 
_ yest. Chiefly by means of the alliance of ‘successive ‘dukes 
of that province, the English had obtained their ascendancy 
in France: but, in the year 1428, the then Duke:was covets 
ing the territory of Jaquelina, heiress of Hainault, .and/fouhd 
himself thwarted by a rival in the Duke of Gloucester: who 
aspired to the same inheritance, obtained the countenance of 
thé English parliament, and sent to the assistance:ofi Jaque- 
lina five hundred men under the command of Lord Fita# 
Walter, whose name Monstrelet corrupts into Silvatier. 
These troops were defeated on their landing. by the Duke of 
Burgundy :- but this petty warfare had the effect of rendering 

him inimical to the English nation. } 
According to Rapin, Joan of Arc was born in 1402 ; she was 
the daughter of an innkeeper, and was taught by her. mother 
to be pious, and by her father to be useful. She divided her 
time between the stable and the church, groomed the horses, 
rode them unsaddled to water, and prayed to Saint. Catharine 
and Saint Michael. It seems probable that, in early.dife, she 
had a natural daughter; for, after her death, the brothers of 
Joan of Arc recognized a female relation by that name, 
obtained for her both a dower from the King of France and 
a patent of nobility, and saw her married to the Chevalier 
des Armoises. Joan was athletic in person, could ride over 
any thing, was naturally courageous, and not afraid of a 
soldier. Women can make plausible pretexts for presenting 
themselves any where, can visit hostile troops of both parties, 
and can often succeed with a centinel in passing the port- 
cullis of a besieged town. Hence Joan was admirably 
adapted for a letter-carrier, or message-bearer, in the dis- 
turbed districts; and she seems to have been employed as 
such by the clergy. As they usually cultivated the anonymous 
and the mystical in their communications, and disliked the 
responsibility of issuing written dispatches that were liable to 
be intercepted in case of search, it was natural that she should 
be trained to deliver important intelligence verbally. I‘rom 
her conduct, she must have been taught to use the names of 
saints to designate her several employers. Saint Catharine, 
that-is the priest who officiates at Fierbois, bids me say so 
anil so; — and Saint Michael, that is the priest who officiates 
at'Chinon, bids me say so and so: —the name of the parish 
standing for that of the parish-priest. With this simple 
cipher to enable us to interpret her communications, they 

are all exactly such as we might expect. | 
When she passed from the employ of the priesthood into 
‘the King’s service as courier extraordinary, her first visit was 
to 
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to Baudricourt, ‘the governor of Vaucouleurs. Who was 
Baudricourt? An eminent vassal of the Duke of Buy 
eundy ;of which province his son, in recompence for the 
father’s merit, was made governor. What is her message? 
Exaetly’ such as the Duke’s private chaplain would ‘have 
been ordered to dictate. ‘* You are to raise recruits in tlie 
name of the King and country, not of the Duke: you are 
to send a detachment to assist in raising the siege of Orleans: 
and ‘you are to inquire whether any garrisons, in the English 
interest, are so placed as to oppose much impediment to our 
taking the King to Rheims in triumph to be crowned.” 
Baudricourt performs his duty alertly, and is as alertly 
seconded by the clergy. Recruiting serjeants start up 
every where: Joan of Arc is dressed up ¢n showy armour, 
and thus accompanies them to the rendezvous; where she 
swaggers against the English, and announces that she is to 
lead the army to the deliverance of Orleans, and the Kin; 
to his coronation at Rheims. The clergy feel that she is a 


prophetess; that is, that she reveals the secret will of the 


Duke, the King, and the church, now in powerful coalition, 
before it suits these parties to proclaim their latent intentions. 
Accordingly, the pulpits describe her as a prophetess; and 
an apparently spontaneous levy-in-mass of the whole province 
seems to result from her individual endeavor. Baudricourt 
is himself so astonished at the magical importance of her 
name, that he sends her back to the royal residence, in order 
that her mission may be still farther accredited. 

Now begins a systematic collusion. Joan of Arc had 
already been at Chinon, and might well know the King’s 
person: but she is presented at court as a stranger, and her 
recognition of the King is represented as the effect of inspir- 
ation. It was objected, however, that inspiration could not 
inhabit a soldier’s trull; when immediately a jury of matrons 
is impannelled, and the name of the Queen-mother is em- 
ployed to attest that Joan was an immaculate virgin. Even 
the parliament of Poitiers was called in to vouch for her 
miraculous mission. It was clearly wished to create through- 
out France, on a large scale, that insurrection of the people 
against the English which had been so efficaciously realized in 
Burgundy. 

The battle of Herrings, in which the English were suc- 
cessful, was fought on the 12th of February, 1429. + It gave 
oceasion to a proposal from the King of France, that Orleans 
should be evacuated in favor of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
held by him in trust until the end of the war: but this was 
haughtily rejected by the English regent ; which angered the 
Duke of Burgundy, and accelerated his practical separation 
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from the English. He had powerful connections in the town; 
and the zeal of the inhabitants for its defence was, now..re- 
donbled. It was then determined by the King’s friends to 
succour Orleans, and the troops destined for this service were 
instructed. to assemble at Blois. ‘That the Duke of| Bur- 
gundy sent 2 contingent of men to this rendezvous is manifest 
from the circumstance, that La Tremouille was oneof the 
commanding officers: which noble family was so entirely in 
the confidence of the Duke, that La ‘Tremouille the father 
had been one of the deputies appointed by John the former 
Duke of Burgundy to assist at the conference of 1419, which 
terminated in bis assassination. (See Art de vérifier les Dates, 
vol. ii, p. 519., a work whence Mr. Turner might have gleaned 
many illustrations.) | 

The Catholic clergy had immemorially adopted from the 
Jewish church the practice of relating, in a marvellous man- 
ner, all incidents connected with the fate of their religion. 
This habit of legendary narration they called. the gift of 
miracles; and they applied it to the exploits of Joan of Arc. 
When she came to join the rendezvous at Blois, her reput- 
ation had preceded her, and she was received like an angel 
from heaven. ‘ On voyait avec admiration (says the Abbé 
Villaret) une fille de dix-sept ans, (read, vingt-sept,) ne sachant 
ni lire nz écrire, remplir les fonctions de capitaine et de mission- 
naire. Elle rassembla tous les prétres de la ville, dont elle com- 
posa un bataillon sacré, qui sortit de Blois marchant ala téte 
des troupes, précedé d’une banniere decorée du signe respecté de 
notre religion. L’air retentissait d’hymnes, que les soldats, 
transportés du méme zéle, répétaicnt a haute voix.” 

In this state of enthusiasm, the convoy designed for Orleans 
departed on the 25th of April. According to Rapin, several 
French writers affirm that Joan commanded the guard, and 
conducted the convoy into the city: but Monstrelet, a con- 
temporary author, says the contrary. The convoy having 
arrived on the 29th in the morning, near the Burgundian 
gate, (a significant precaution,) the bastard of Orleans made 
a sally to favor its entrance; and a fierce and bloody battle 
ensued, in which the English were defeated, and forced to let 
the convoy pass. Joan made her entry into Orleans amid the 
general acclamations of the people, who ascribed to her the 
good success of that day. A repetition of similar successes 
decided the English at length to raise the siege of Orleans ; 
and they consoled their retreating soldiery with the excuse, 
that there was no resisting a woman who dealt with the devil. 
Consternation prepared a still more mortifying defeat at Patay 
for “Varmée Anglaise, affaiblie par la rétratte des troupes du 
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Duc’ de Bourgogne,” as a French historian significantly 
observes. : Sas we 
Throughout all this process, we perceive no very extraordi- 
nary-talent, or heroism, or magnanimity, or enthusiasm, in Joan 
of Arc. An.epic poet may do well to exaggerate the personal 
qualities of his agents, but the historian will generally. find 
that the conduct of masses of men has some extensive interest 
for its directing principle. Joan of Arc, apparently sofor- 
midable a phantom, was but a streamer indicating the direc- 
tion of the stormy wind; not the cause of that mightily 
altered temperature which occasioned its momentous switiv 
and sway. — Her progress to Rheims is less surprizing still 
than her success at Orleans: she every where finds the_in- 
habitants of the summoned cities deciding to open their gates, 
because she was the bearer of secret instructions to the ma- 
gistrates and clergy, which authorized them so to do;.and 
they were as obedient to their natural allegiance in expelling 
the English, as they had been in receiving them. Some new 
light is perhaps thrown on the trial of Joan of Arc by meats 
of the recent work of M. Le Brun de Charmettes: but his 
rather marvellous point of view is too much countenanced_by 
Mr. Turner. Joan may, however, have been somewhat. in- 
toxicated by her own. success, and may have. delighted. to 
favor the opinion of supernatural interposition, by recounting 
with complacency the dreams of her childhood and. ‘the 
prayers of her patriotism. — Let us now contrast with our 
hypothesis the words of Mr. Turner : a 


‘ A deliverance, wonderful in the opinion of every one, had 
now been atchieved ; and in the short space of eleven days from 
the time of Joan’s departure from Blois; and with means that, ae- 
cording to human calculation, were inadequate to the attainment 
of a success so complete, so rapid, and so consequential. The 
siege had lasted seven months, with advantages that seemed,to 
ensure the capture of the city; when the events of five days, 
produced by a young peasant girl but eighteen, drove an army 
that had never been conquered since Henry V. had entered 
France, from its endangered walls. It seemed a miracle; but it 
was the work of her persevering energy, her bravery, her skill, of 
the enthusiasm she had excited, and of some fortunate accidents 
to which we have alluded. , 

¢ That she was the agent of a superhuman power, was now th 
general conviction. It did not benefit the English, to believe or 
to be taught that the Devil was her supernatural friend; his im- 
puted malignancy and admitted power, only made his assumed 
adherents the more dreadful. Joan, therefore, became more ter- 


tible to the English camp, by the calumnies that were unwisely 
'¢irculated to depreciate her. They.could mock the Frenchmen, 
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who declared that St. Michael assisted her; but they trembled at 
their own fancy, that the King of Hell was her ally. 

‘ Released from these dreams of superstition, we admit no 
superhuman agency for that, which natural means were competent 
to produce. The deliverance of Orleans, however extraordinary, 
sudden, and unexpected, was but a splendid example ‘of’what 
heroic enthusiasm can atchieve; and an illustration of the great 
results produceable in war, by attacking single poimts with masses 
of concentered force. The military judgment of the day, on her 
own side, opposed, and on the English, ridiculed, her measures ; 
but her, determination impetuously pursuing them, all the. valor, 
skill, and troops in Orleans were drawn into her course ; and each 
of the forts was attacked successively, by the whole of this com- 
bining energy and strength; and each had to resist the general 
torrent, by merely its own defensive powers. It was the applica- 
tion of this principle, which gave to Napoleon his first successes in 
Italy, which for a while resembled something more than human, 
when army after army of the Austrians was annihilated by his 
attacks. The novelty of such efforts ensures their success. Suf- 
folk, fearing simultaneous assaults on other points, and doubtful 
if this was the real or the feigned one, and not then aware, of ,the 
now acknowledged principle, that no fortress can be made im- 
pregnable against an adequate assailing force ; and relying on the 
strength of his bulwarks, did not call together his troops from his 
surrounding works, and meet the French masses with his own, 
that must have overpowered them. But through the whole cam- 
paign, Suffolk displayed himself inferior in talent to the lamented 
Salisbury. If that nobleman had not fallen, the Maiden might 
have failed ; for though Talbot was so famed as to be a French 
scarecrow for his bravery, yet it was rather as a valiant Paladin 
than as a skilful General: while Joan, without pretending to be so 
and without knowing it, from the instinctive sagacity of great 
natural genius, from her happy ignorance of all technical rules, 
from her soul of fire, her absorbing enthusiasm, and that virtual 
irresponsibility which hesitated at no difficulties, appeared in her 
actions, as a commander-in-chief superior to them all. If we pass 
beyond these considerations, to the providential dispositions ‘of 
human events, we must be careful to make the important distinc- 
tion between an instrument used, and an agent commissioned.” 


Under the reign of Henry VI., Mr. Turner has, mani- 
fested very meritorious industry in bringing to light various 
Catholic writings and preachings, which sensibly contributed 
to prepare the chief controversies of the Reformation. —‘The 
reign of Edward IV. strikes us as the best part of the whole 
volume ; it is full of vouchers, condensed, and interesting. — 
Richard III. is treated with marked lenity; and yet no doubts 
are thrown on the greatest of his supposed crimes, the maur- 
der in the Tower of the two sons of Edward IV.. During 
the entire reign of Richard, and during the early part of that 
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of Henry VII., no suspicion, appears to have been exten- 
sively entertained that the two young princes, whose titles in- 

eed had been smothered in the ‘Tower, had in reality ceased 
to.exist.. On the contrary, when Lambert Simnell. made,his 
appearance, many were ready to hail him as Edward: V,; 
and. when. Perkin Warbeck stood forth, many were: ‘diss 
posed tohail him as the Duke of York, and to proclaim ‘him 
by the name’of Richard IV. As Richard had founded his 
title to. the crown on the bastardization of the children’ of 
Edward IV., it was most consistent with this legal title to 
order the one to be brought up at Oxford by Simon the priest 
under the vulgar name of Lambert Simnell, and to send the 
other to be brought up at Tournay as Peter Osbeck,,or Per: 
kin Warbeck. The earliest evidence of the murder of the 
princes makes its appearance in the most suspicious circum- 
stances, while Perkin Warbeck was in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, had claimed to be Duke of York, and was recognized 
as such by his mother, by his aunt, by all the partizans of the 
house of York, and by the Kings of Scotland and of Trance’: 
but while Henry VII. had the strongest possible interest to 


ory him down as an impostor. Let us dissect this evidence 
a little. 


** There were four persons,” says Lord Bacon, “ that could 
speak upon knowlege to the murder of the Duke of York; Sir 
James Tirrel, the employed man from King Richard, John 
Dighton and Miles Forrest his servants, the two butchers or tor- 
mentors, and the priest of the Tower who buried them. Of which 
four, Miles Forrest and the priest were dead ; and there remained 
alive only Sir James Tirrel and John Dighton. These two the 
King caused to be committed to the Tower, and examined touch- 
ing the manner of the death of the two innocent princes. ‘They 
agreed both in a tale, as the King gave out, to this effect. That 
King’ Richard having directed his warrant for the putting of them 
to death to Brackenbury the lieutenant of the Tower, was by him 
refused. Whereupon the King directed his warrant to Sir James 
Tirrel, to receive the keys of the Tower from the lieutenant, for 
the space of a night, for the King’s special service. -That Sir 
James Tirrel accordingly repaired to the Tower by night, attended 
by his two servants afore-named, whom he had chosen for that 
purpose. That himself stood at the stair’s foot, and sent these 
two villains to execute the murder. That they smothered them 
in their bed; and, that done, called up their master to see the 
naked dead bodies, which they had laid forth. That they were 
buried under the stairs, and some stones cast upon them. That 
when the report was made to King Richard, that his will was 
done, he gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks, but took exception 
to the place of their burial, being too base for them that were 
king’s children. Whereupon, another night, by the King’s onl 
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rant renewed, their bodies were removed by the priest of the 
Tower, and buried by him in some place, which by reason of the 
priest’s death soon after, could not be known. Thus much was 
then delivered abroad, to be the result of those examinations: but 
the King nevertheless made no use of them in his declarations : 
whereby, as it seems, those examinations left the business some- 
what perplexed. And as for Sir James Tirrel, he was soon after 
beheaded in the Tower-yard, for other matters of treason.” 


It is evident, on the face of Lord Bacon’s account, that 
this whole story reposes on the solitary testimony of John 
Dighton, the suborned spy of Henry VII. All that he 
makes Tirrel to have corifessed may be wholly invented ; for 
Tirrel was soon to be beheaded, and could not disavow the 
imputations, and it might be purposed to blacken his memory 
in order to apologize for his execution. Some of the circum- 
stances are improbable; for instance, that King Richard 
should have taken exception to the burial-place of the two 
boys as being too base for them: —he, who had degraded 
them as illegitimate, would not be jealous of their being 
treated otherwise than as king’s children. On the whole, if 
itcan be deemed probable that Laihbert Simnell was the true 
Edward V., and Perkin Warbeck the true Duke of York, it 
is evident that the imbecility of the one, and the cowardice 
of the other, enabled Henry VII. to cry them down as im- 
postors. We have already gone into many details on this 
subject in our account of Rey’s Essays on Richard IIL, (see 
our Ixviith volume, p. 534.) and refer the reader to that ar- 
ticle for a fuller investigation. As a farther specimen of 
Mr. Turner’s work, however, we copy his narration of the 
enterprize of Perkin Warbeck. 


‘ The next great ebullition of discontent appeared in the coun- 
tenance given to the youth, who pretended to be the young Duke 
ef York, brother of Edward V. It was hoped, or believed by 
many, that this Prince had not been put to death by Richard, but 
had escaped; and a young man of his age, who had travelled 
much abroad, going first into Portugal, suddenly appeared in Ire- 
land ; asserting, that he was the youthful son of the still-lamented 
Edward IV. 

‘ The Irish credulously welcomed him. The French King, 
then at variance with Henry, sent for him; assigned him a guard, 
and treated him as a prince. The English exiles that were 
abroad hastened to him at Paris; and expeditions, that alarmed 
Henry into a hasty pacification with the French King, were pub- 
licly projected; but this treaty separating Charles from his inte- 
rests, the pretending Duke of York retired to the Duchess 
Margaret. She received him with full recognition ; gave him ‘also 
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. ere of honor, and called him The White Rose, Prince of 
ngland. 

This countenance, and the plausibility of his conversation, 
and the \suitableness of his appearance to his pretensions, made 
such anjimpression in his favor, that it was received in England 
as an undoubted truth, that he was the real Prince; and, there- 
fore, anterior in right to the crown, to his sister Elizabeth. Not 
only the; common people, but divers noble and worshipful men 
believed'and affirmed it to be true. Seditions began now to spring 
up on every side. Many assembled in companies, and passed over 
to him inj Flanders. Some, from real conviction, excited others to 
craps eg many, from dissatisfaction to Henry, by whom, 
they thought, they had not been sufficiently rewarded: and not a. 
few, fron a desire to benefit by change and commotion. Two 
persons qnly were now surviving of the murderers of the young 
Princes, Sir James Tyrrel and John Dighton. The King com- 
mitted them to the Tower; subjected them to examination, and 
circulated their confessions among the public. 

‘ Henny placed vessels of war, and soldiers he could trust, to 
guard his| coasts ; and employed every agency and means to dis- 
cover wh thie princely pretender really was. The result of his 
inquiries his ambassadors communicated to the Austrian Duke of 
Burgundy ; and solicited him to discountenance the imposture. 
His final answer to Henry, without deciding on the genuineness 
of the pretender, was, that he would not assist him, but could not 
prevent the Lady Margaret from exercising her own discretion on 


the occasion. 


‘ Henry, with great wisdom, endeavoured to defeat the con- 
spiracy by the gentlest means. He persuaded Clifford to abandon 
it. He offered pardon and reward to all who would do the same; 
and obtaining the names of its supporters in England, he arrested _ 
Lord Fitzwalter, two knights, four gentlemen, and six clergymen 
of rank, who abetted it. He forbad all trading to Flanders ; and 
astonished the world, by arresting, on the accusation of Clifford, 
his former preserver, Sir William Stanley, to whom he owed his 
throne. Stanley was confined to his own chamber in the Tower. 
The charge against him was, that he was secretly abetting the 
imposture, although in the confidential post of lord-chamberlain to 
Henry. Henry, at first, would not believe it. When the truth 
became evident, he arrested Sir William, who ingenuously con- 
fessed it. For this treachery he was arraigned at Westminster, 
adjudged to death; and suffered at Tower-hill on the 16th of 
February. 

‘ The King now inflicted severities like those for which Richard 
had been reprobated. He caused divers persons to suffer condign 
punishment in England, for their seditious or disloyal expressions ; 
and then sent an army into Ireland, under Sir Edward Poynings, 
to destroy the supporters of his youthful competitor. Poynings 
assembled the Irish nobility, who gave him fair promises; but 
dreading his threats, withdrew into the woods and marshes of the 
country. Sir Edward attempted a vigorous pursuit, but fou his . 
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force insufficient to act against them, in their fastnesses and: res 
treats. He surprized the Earl of Kildare; yet. Henry thought it 
politic not only to release him, but to appoint him the Lord-Lieu-, 
tenant of the island. , Ath pati? 

¢ The young adventurer at length sailed from Flanders ; and.on. 
the 3d of July attempted to land at Deal in Kent. But finding . 
that a party which he had landed was attacked as enemies, he re- 
turned to Flanders, to consult on his further enterprize, 

‘ He sailed to Ireland, and thence passed into Scotland, where . 
the young King James decided to receive him with honor, as. the, 
genuine Duke of York; and to encourage his adherents, and, 
evince his own conviction, he married him. to his near kinswoman, , 
the Earl of Huntley’s daughter ; and supplied him with an army . 
to enter England by the northern borders. ea 

© His army plundered and ravaged in Northumberland ; but, | 
satisfied with their booty, would advance no further. No English-. 
men welcomed the pretending Prince; and on his pin tn Mee 
land, the King began to question his reality, and to relax. in, his 
behalf. In January, 1496, Henry apprized his parliament of the 
Scotch aggression. | | . 

‘ Lord Daubeny was dispatched with an army towards. Scot- 
jand; but the people of Carawalt resenting a new taxation,: 
assembled in a rebellion, formidable for its numbers, though not 
for their efficiency.. They chose captains, and moved to Taunton. | 
The King was alarmed to hear, that Lord Audley and severa! of 
the minor nobility had joined them; and that they were marching 
to London. He called back Lord Daubeny from the north, to 
meet them ; while he commissioned the Earl of Surrey to, defend. 
Durham and the Scottish borders, | 

‘ The King, chusing to let their first impetuosity waste itself, 
the rebels marched, unopposed, to Wells, to Salisbary, to, Win-, 
chester, and thence into Kent, and reached Blackheath. They, 
were meditating to enter the metropolis, and attack the Tower ; 
when the King, sending the Ear! of Oxford with a select body of, 
atchers and men at arms, to take them in the rear, marched out. of, 
the city to attack them in front. In the first assault, at Deptford- 
bridge, they took Lord Daubeny prisoner; but unexpectedly; 
teleased him. ‘The King had come upon them on the 22d,of June, , 
two days earlier than he had threatened. They could not long; 
resist his forces. They were soon dispersed; many killed; more, 
taken, and Audley was hanged. The invasion of the Scots wag . 
repelled, and retaliated, by the Earl of Surrey, till the King of , 
Scotland agreed to a truce, and to convey Perkin Warbeck out of 
his dominions. | uf had 

¢ Perkin retired to Ireland, and endeavoured to revive the rebel-. 
lion in Cornwall. He called himself Richard IV., obtained.some 
support, and assaulted Exeter. Repulsed there, he, attempted 
Taunton; the Cornish men talked of being desperate; but when 
Henry’s army was assembled under his most trusty noblemen, 
Perkin, afraid of risquing a battle, suddenly destroyed all his qwn | 
hopes, by flying at midnight, with sixty horsemen, over the coun- 
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try to Southampton. There he sought the shelter of the churels, 

‘at Bewdley abbey ; and soon, with subdued and desponding mind, 

submitted to the King, and was taken to London, He was care. 

fully ‘watched, but not harshly treated, till he escaped out of cus- 

tody, and reached the sea-coast. Closely pursued, he retraced his 

stéps ; and solicited-an asylum in the priory of Sheen, near Rich- 
mond. From this refuge, he was taken to London; set in the 
stocks a whole day, before the door of Westminster-hall ; exposed 

to the;reproaches and insult of a deriding populace; and was ‘ear- 
ried through London the next day, to the same degradation at the 
standard in Cheapside, where he read a confession of his imposture, 
from a copy of his ownwriting. On that night, June the 15th; he 
was committed to the Tower. There Warwick, the son of Cla. 
rence, had been confined for fifteen years, by Henry, so continu- 
ally secluded from all society, that his mind sank into such a state 
of fatuity, as to be unable, says the old chronicler, “ to discern a 
goose from a capon.” Yet, an Augustine fryar, attempting to 
engraft on his name a new conspiracy against Henry, persuaded 
one of his scholars to personate him in Kent. But the fryar and 
his puppet were soon apprehended; the latter was hanged on’ 
Shrove-Tuesday ; the other doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 

‘ Perkin was enabled, by means unexplained, to bribe and inte-: 
rest three of his keepers, to let him and Warwick escape from the 
Tower. They were taken. Perkin was drawn to Tyburn, and 
there executed ; and the son of Clarence, for having endeavored 
to escape with him, from an unjust confinement, was arraigned for 
high treason, confessed his effort to release himself, and for this 
offence, was beheaded on the 28th of November, 1499. This 
act too much resembles the worst deeds of Richard III., The 
éarl’s imprisonment was an act of violent injustice ; and the exe- 
cution of one so debilitated by it, was little less than legal mur- 
der. The private comforts of Henry afterwards began to lessen. 
His eldest son soon died ; his own health gave way, and he was in 
his grave at fifty-two. But who can wear a crown gained in 
battle, and contested afterwards by disaffection, with innocence or 
happiness ? Virtue and felicity are the guests of other homes.’ 


This valuable work displays extensive researches among 
the still manuscript-documents of our history, and manifests 
in a striking manner the injurious consequences of a popular 
prejudice in favor of hereditary right to power. The remoter 
annals of our country must always possess a patriotic interest ; 
and perhaps the atrocities of personal criminality, and the 
desolations of civil warfare, with which they abound, may 
tend to endear the security and stability of the present better 
time. __ : 

Mr. Turner has also entered more thoroughly into an ex- 
position of the manners of our ancestors than Hume has 
done, or, we may perhaps say, any of our historical writers 3: 
which’ is apparent in a yariety of passages that treat of the » 
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progress of religion and literature, as well as in several parts 
of the general narrative, such as the account of the battle of 
Agincourt. We regret that the circumstances already mens 
tioned will probably oppose the fulfilment of Mr, T,’s ori- 
ginal intentions with regard to the state of society, the 
alteration in our constitution and jurisprudence, &c.; in the 
history of which we have still many chasms, after ‘all the 
materials that have been explored by the diligence of Henry, 
and the luminous views that have been exhibited by the phi- 
losophic mind of Hume. 
The style of the present historian is perhaps too much 
modelled on that of Gibbon, but by no means fails always in 
its attempts to be pithy and powerful. It is to be regretted, 
however, that an inaccurate knowlege of the simple art of 
punctuation, and a very superfluous use of its notations, often 
render Mr. Turner’s meaning difficult, or doubtful, when the 
words themselves, properly separated, would be clear and im- 
pressive. We may remark, also, the peculiarity with which 
Mr. T., in relating events that passed, or speaking of persons 


who lived two or’ three centuries ago, occasionally compares 


them suddenly and without preparation to those of recent 
times. While reading history, we are carried back to the 
period, placed in company with the individuals, and share in 
the transactions which are recorded ; and so abrupt a summons 
to return to our own days, and to passing events, unpleasingly 
destroys the interesting illusion, while it gives a shock to the 
arrangement of our ideas, and makes us start as if hastily 
awakened from a dream. 





Arr. X.. Memoirs of Henry the Great, and of the Court of 
France during his Reign. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.4s. Boards. 
Harding, Triphook, and Co. 1824. 


T= interest excited towards historical iy Sieg A by the 

elegant compositions of Miss Aikin, in her Memoirs of 
Elizabeth and King James, first drew the present author’s 
mind, he tells us, to the study of the subject which has led to 
the present publication; and he adds that ‘ the only record 
of the reign of Henry the Fourth, known by the English 
reader, is a translation of Perefixe, the preceptor of Louis XIV., 
grandson of the subject of our history.’ We have expressed 
our opinion of the merits of Miss Aikin as an historical bio- 


grapher. She may be justly termed an original writer: her 


narrative is drawn with great care, judgment, and‘ fidelity 
from various authorities, the relative value of whose testi- 
mony she weighs in her own scales: she estimates with strict 
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impartial ity the icharacter \of. actors;.in the events, which, she 
describes ;;her reflections on those events are, her own; and 
they are { fulliof good. sense and discrimination, often tracing 
cout thé Haint awl almost: invisible line which connects causes 
and confequences: . The reader of the present volumes, how- 
ever, will not find a. Miss Aikin for his companion. She 
certainly would not have told him that ‘ the only record of 
the | reg of Henry the Fourth (of France), known to the 
‘Knglis# reader, is a translation of Perefixe ; while Sully’s 
Memozi's must have been lying on her desk, in the aie 
no doybt, and probably also in the excellent English transla- 
tion: ¢{ Charlotte Lennox; and how the writer before us 
could; make this statement we know not, as he often quotes 
Sully, ‘in. his narrative. 

Hlystrated as are the memoirs of the invaluable Zosny by.a 
great: variety of valuable notes, they form a work of such ac- 
knowieged excellence, mix so much of private character and 
incidgnt with public history, are so pregnant with moral 
as) well as political maxims, and exhibit so faithful and 
striking a picture of the monarch and his minister, that we 
may/scarcely indulge an expectation of seeing it surpassed. 
Av:few: years: ago, however, Madame de Genlis undertook .to 
write.a history of ** Henrz le Grand.’ She stated in her pre- 
face that, having passed.a considerable time at Berlin during the 
period. of her emigration, and having there enjoyed protection 
-and. tranquillity, she considered it as a duty which gratitude 
imposed on her, to dedicate the intended work to the King of 
Prussia ; and his Majesty, in a letter from Paretz, dated Sep- 
tember, 1803, expressed his willingness to receive the homage. 
The government of France, however, — of that France which 
‘had shed so much blood in the prostituted name of liberty ! 
«would not suffer the book to be published; and it was ac- 
cordingly deferred till the restoration of the monarchy. It ap- 
peared in 1815, though it did not reach us at that time, and is 
probably not:much known here, but: is now on our table, in 
three volumes. If. me be asked, ‘* What has this to do go 
the present English “Memoirs of Henry the Great ?’” 
answer, More than seems to have been intended to be cee 
for we believe that if any person will take the trouble to 
examine, he will find the whole, notes and all, of Madame 
-Genlis’s : three volumes, incorporated in the two before us. 
Chapter after chapter is translated verbatim, and without, the 
‘slightest intimation. We do not say, however, that Madame 
‘Genlis is never.once mentioned :. since a reference’ is perhaps 
made to her five or. six: times, in the course of the work,. for 
ieee a statement or remark ; while seven hundred ot her 
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pages are translated without a single acknowlegement. Seem- 
ingly as a blind to cover this proceeding, it is stated in the 
brief preface that, * besides the authorities quoted in the fol- 
lowing volumes, manuscript-documents in the Royal Library 
at Paris have been consulted, for the purpose of verifying 
the statement of former writers and contributing additional 
facts to what have hitherto appeared relative to the subject of 
these Memoirs.’ There are certainly a few references in the 
second volume to the Royal Library at Paris: but, on turn- 
ing to the pages of Sully, we have never failed to find these 
identical references in some of the notes. Perhaps there is a 
manuscript-copy of Madame Genlis’s work in the Paris 
Library, and her translator has consulted that. 

Sometimes the writer breaks away from his fair leader, and 
wanders among the pages of Perefixe, Sully, or some other 
historian quoted in the notes which illustrate that work: but 
we quickly catch him again in the steps of Madame de Gen- 
lis, whose attractions are quite irresistible. It is possible that 
this lady herself did not always quote Sully with perfect ex- 
actness; and if she committed a mistake, we fear that her 
present translator was not likely to discover it. Speaking of 
the number of Protestants who were murdered at the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, she observes: ** Plusieurs auteurs 
disent quwil périt en tout, a Paris et dans les provinces, environ 
quarante mille personnes. Le Duc de. Sully, si fidéele dans ses 
récits, st impartial dans ses jugements, affirme que le nombre des 
victimes alla jusqw a soixante mille ; et est la, sans doute, la 
vérité.” (B.i. p. 79.) The present writer, without the most 
distant allusion to Madame Genlis, says, * Several authors 
affirm that there perished in all, at Paris and in the provinces, 
about forty thousand souls. The Duke de Sully, so faithful 
in his recitals and so impartial in his decisions, affirms that 
the number of victims extended to sixty thousand, and there 
is little doubt but the fact was as he has stated.’ (Vol. i. 
p.137.) Sully, however, says that the number of Pro- 
testants massacred during eight days, over all the kingdom, 
amounted to seventy thousand.” (Vol.i. 4to. p.31. Mrs. 
Lennox’s translation.) 

Another instance just presents itself. Half a score pages 
are employed in describing the attack and capture of Cahors 
by the King of Navarre in 1580, and frequent references are 
made to Sully, as if the narrative was drawn up from his 
Memoirs: instead of which it is translated word for word 
from Madame Genlis. The capture of Cahors astonished all 
Europe ; and the rashness of the attempt, the duration of. the 
contest, and the prodigies of “are which were performed, all 
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combined to characterize it as one of the most extraording 
military achievements recorded in history. The work before 
us states. (vol.i, p.283.) that Henry, ‘ during these reiter 
ated conflicts, and'such a procrastinated resistance, only Tost 
seventy-two men,’ but the number of sufferers extendéd 
throughout his whole army.’ Here the writer is followin 
Mad. Genlis (vol. i. p. 145.) ; who took this part of her nar. 
rative from other historians, and not from Sully, for-he does 
not mention the number of men killed or wounded. | The 
French editor’s note in Mrs. Lennox’s translation, however, 
repeats the statement of other historians as to seventy men slain} 

We certainly should not have objected to an undertaking 
to translate Madame Genlis’s work ; and if, by consulting old 
historians, ‘the translator could correct any error and supply 
any omission, a few notes might have been added with ad- 
vantage: but who can deem it a fair appropriation of another 
writer’s labor and merit to translate an entire work of three 
volumes, and palm it off as an original composition? The 
present translator may occasionally have thrown in a com- 
mentary or reflection of his own, but it is impossible to award 
him any merit lest it should be misplaced. Many weak and 
silly reflections occur in these volumes; whether any of them 
are original we cannot say: but, if they are not, the person 
who adopts them is responsible. 


‘ Shortly after the coronation, Henry III. was attacked by an 
excruciating pain in the ear ; when, calling to mind that his brother 
Francis IJ. had died of an abscess in that organ, which was attri- 
buted to poison, he conceived that Monsieur had conspired agamst 
his life ; i which idea he was confirmed from various false reports 
that were industriously circulated. During the first impulse of 
his fury, he summoned the King of Navarre; and, expressing the 
chagrin he should experience in leaving the crown to such an un- 
natural successor, he charged him with the execution of a revenge 
which would have ensured Henry the crown, or at least have 
placed him nearer in succession, in the event of the poison not 
proving mortal. The King of Navarre did not conceal the hor- 
tor with which such a proposal inspired him. “ Ox the contrary,” 
said that Prince, “ both my honour and my glory exact that I should 
watch to the utmost of my ability, in order to preserve the life of a 
prince who, at this -moment, according to the order of succession, 
stands alone between myself and the royal authority. I may not 
personally feel attachment for him, but it is my duty to defend him.” 
This, however, was not all; for the generous Henry, by his argu- 
ments, refuted the charge brought against Monsieur with so much 
warmth, that the King in consequence promised to .adopt no 
measures against his brother. On the recovery of the monarch, 
the: innocence of Monsieur was recognised; when the former 
returned thanks tu the King of Navarre for having prevented the 
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commission of such a crime, and his esteem for the Prince‘ in- 
creased accordingly. The King, however, did: not: cherish’ less 
animosity towards his brother, whom he caused to be constantly 
watched; notwithstanding which . precaution, Monsieur, found 
means to escape on the 15th of September, 1575.’ 


This is copied from Madame Genlis, vol. i. p. 110... She 
goes on directly to state that the Duke proceeded to the city 
of Dreux, which was one of the appendages to his title, and 
where he found a strong escort: but her translator deserts 


her for a short time, and makes, or adopts from Perefixe, the 
following reflection : 


‘ Had the two brothers, namely, the King and Monsieur, adds 
Perefixe, been out of the world, the crown of right devolved to the 
King of Navarre. Now, to all appearance, one was on the eve of 
death; and it was at his option to have assassinated the other, 
having the favourites, the King’s officers, the Guises, their friends, 
and almost all the nobility, at his devotion ; for Monsieur did. not 
rank high in public estimation, almost universally hated, and onl 
supported by the brave Bussy d’Amboise. How few princes would 
have suffered such a favourable opportunity to escape them! Our 
hero, however, (for after such an action we may well designate him 
by that title,) felt shocked on witnessing the furious conduct of 
Henry III., and disdained to place it to his adyantage. ‘1s there 
a more praiseworthy ambition than the being able to moderate its 
impulses, when they are not founded in justice; and feeling: desir- 
ous of preserving one’s conscience and honour, rather than com- 
pass the possession of a crown by indirect means ?”’ : 


Madame de G. had fixed her standard of morals higher 
than this, and probably did not see the wonderful merit: of 
not murdering a man whose inheritance, or whose crown, 
would devolve on the perpetrator, merely because he hap- 
pened to have a good opportunity. If Henry IV. had no 
other title to the appellation of a hero than this absence of 
the organ of murder, she would probably have hesitated in 
conferring it; and if she found such weak or wicked reflec- 
tions as this in any of the old writers whom she consulted, 
she had too correct a taste and too much sense of propriety 
to adopt them. She would not consider it as very decent, or 
very just, to insinuate that ‘ few princes in the situation of 
the King of Navarre would have suffered such a favorable 
opportunity to escape them ! 

It is impossible that the massacre of Bartholomew should 
not have a dreadful effect on the manners of a country ; and 
it is equally impossible that it could have been perpetrated, by 
any people among whom bigotry and fanaticism had not al- 
ready extinguished every sentiment of humanity. The. fol- 
lowing account of the. state of manners under the reigus of 
Charles IX. and Henry IIL. is very striking: 
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. ‘ From the period when the Calvinists had invited foreigners to 
yavage. France, the populace became habituated to assassinations. 
Violent. animosities, and furious resentments, frequently too well 
founded, authorized in public opinion all the vengeance, those 
countless duels,.and the ambuscades and treasons, so uniform} 

ractised,. The. murders of the Prince of Condé and the first 

Duke of Guise did not dishonour their authors: Marshal Saint 
André also fell on the field of honour, but by the hand of an as- 
Sassitt, 

‘ National energy had become the most disgusting barbarity ; 
it. was almost universally regarded as a praiseworthy fidelity to the 
party, and an heroic zeai. The intrepid Montluc, so magnanimous 
in battle, and so devoted to the cause of royalty, mingled with 
those glorious characteristics a disgusting cruelty which he proudly 
extols in his Memoirs. The Duke of Guise followed sword in 
hand. into the antechamber of the King, a gentleman of whom he 
thought he had cause of complaint. Villequier, the favourite of 
Henry III., stabbed his wife in the Louvre in a state of pregnancy, 
and on the point of lying-in, merely from effect of jealousy. The 
lady of Chateau Neuf, says Brantome, deprived her faithless 
husband of virility. Even gallantry and love savoured of this 
ferocious sentiment: it was a praiseworthy act, on the first signal 
of a mistress, to plunge into the river, without knowing how to 
swim ; to.come in contact with wild beasts ; and to spill your own 
blood with a poniard. Henry III. wrote a letter with his blood to 
‘a princess of whom he was enamouted; and according to Mathieu, 
the historian, Souvroy opened and closed the wound, as it became 
necessary to supply the pen. Indiscretion and want of delicacy 
were combined with the softer passions; life was incessantly ex- 
posed to ‘gratify and captivate a woman; but her reputation was 

forfeited, and her dishonour proclaimed without the least scruple. 

‘ After the executions of La Mole and Coconnas, Queen Mar- 

aret and the young Duchess of Nevers, to whom they had been 
foets, caused their heads to be conveyed to them, bathed them 
with tears, and embalmed them with their own hands. A similar 
violent mode of proceeding was manifested in cases of gratitude 
and friendship ; in short, every sentiment was characterised by the 
anost vehement passions. 

ro Marshal Tavannes, the particular confidant of Catherine de 
Medicis, seriously proposed to the Queen that she would permit 
him to go and cut off the nose of the Duchess Valentinois, her 
rival., Catherine stating in reply that such an action must prove 
his ruin, he made answer, he was fully aware of the circumstance, 
but that he would cheerfully forfeit his life to serve her; and the 
“Queen found it very difficult to prevent that courtier from testify- 
ding this proof of his attachment. The princes of the blood, the 
Giiises, the Montmorencies, and the other chiefs of great houses, 
separating their interests from those of the country at large, ap- 
propriated to themselves creatures solely attached to their own 

rsons. Simple gentlemen piqued themselves on a mad devotion 
for particular noblemen, whom they denominated their — 
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The being attached to a prince-or an eminent personage, was not 
then synonymous with receiving a pension or a title ; interest‘con- 
stituted no feature in such associations ; glory was alone sought 
in a self-devotion, without reserve, to the particulary individual 
whose character and talents were admired’: virtue forthed no ‘link 
in these dangerous engagements; but honour’ was the wiform 
guarantee of their fidelity. The same ardour was apparetit ‘in 
cases of friendship ; individuals became bound | by oaths never to 
abandon one another, uniformly to adhere to the same party, to 
share good and ill in common, and, above all, to unite in accom- 
plishing vengeance of whatsoever nature it might be. The absence 
of a friend was the signal for mourning ; on which occasions, not 
only was the black costume adopted, but the votary would’ even 
deny himself every species of dissipation. 

» € Saint Gelais, during the absence ofhis friend D’ Aubigné, suf- 
fered his hair and beard to grow to an unusual length ; at his return, 
Henry, on beholding him, said to one of his gentlemen, “* Go'and 
tell Saint Gelais to get himself shaved and have his hair cut, since 
D Aubigné his friend is now come back.” Every thing assumed the 
spirit of ancient chivalry, degenerated and stripped of those great 
moral and humane principles which raised theit ancestors to such 
a pinnacle of honour and of glory.’ * 


Madame de Genlis observes that, these excesses not being 
the fruits of atheism and impiety, a great king might with 
little difficulty restore the nation to its true character; and 
this most desirable event occurred on the accession of 
Henry IV. to the throne, which took place in 1589, after the 
assassination of his predecessor by the Jacobin monk, James 
Clement.. The character which Madame G. draws of 
Henry If. does her’ no credit. (See vol. i. p. 417. of the 
present work.) 

It was the dying advice of one of the most intriguing, 
abandoned, and wicked women that ever lived, fon Hey 
Medicis, the Queen-mother of Henry III., ‘* Remember, if 
you wish to enjoy peace, so necessary to France, you must 
tolerate liberty of conscience to your subjects; as itis obvious 
that the Germans and other sovereign princes, during my 
time, have never been able to pacify with tears those troubles 
which religion has occasioned in their states.” This was the 
sentiment of a woman who had acted, throughout her life, on 
the opposite principle. Her wretched and degraded son lived 
but a very few months to profit by it.. That which, expe- 
rience had taught her, meditation on the human, character, 
and observation on the effects of coercion in matters of opinion, 
had long before taught to Henry the Great; Ina work now 
in the course of publication, and which we shall: take, an 
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early opportunity of farther noticing, ‘“ Mémoires et Corres. 
pondance de. Duplessis-Mornay,” a great number of letters 
and official documents are collected, which evince the yer 
enlightened views entertained by that monarch on the subject 
of religious toleration. In one of the letters, addressed to. 
Henry III,, and dated 1585, he urges him very strenuously 
to assuage the religious fury which had so long ravaged 
France. We are tempted to quote a passage or two in their 
original orthography : 


“‘ On propose de mettre en son entier l'Eglise par les armes. 
Qui peult mieulx juger de Vinutilité des armes, en ce qut concerne la 
relligion, que vostre Majesté, qui les ayant employées si heureuse- 
ment en toutes sortes contre ceulx qu'on ite ruyner, nen a 
enfin aultre profict, que de recognotstre que les plus heureux succes 
ne succedent potnct contre les consciences ;. gu’ausst peu ont de 
puissance les armes sur les armes, que le rasoir d’ung chirurgien sur 
Ventendement de lhomme, et sur les affections quit lui command- 
ent? Les remedes, Sire, doibvent avoir une analogie avec les maulz 
et les malades. a force de sa nature gaigne sur le corps, le son 
sur l’oreille, la raison sur lame. Appliqués la force sur les armes, 
elle ne peult faire aulcung effect ; aussi, peu qu’ou la raison dessus 
l’oreille, ou le son sur la masse d’ung corps.” : 


Nothing can exceed the felicity of this illustration. — 
Again : 


“ Les dissensions en la relligion ont travaillé [ Eglise ancienne ; 
plusieurs heresies ont pullulé entre le peuple, ont mesmes infecté des 
Empereurs. Qu’a faict lors 'Eglise? L’ Histoire en est pleine. 
Ils ont veu que Vheresie estoit une opinion ; que toute opinion avoit 
son stege en la teste ; que c’estoit une tmage fausse de raison, qui ne 

ouvoit seffacer que par la presence de la raison mesme.' Ils ont 
donc assemblé les Conciles ; ils ont apellé nombre de gens suffisans 
de toutes parts. Chacung a mis en avant paisiblement ce qu'il a sceu. 
L’opinion enfin a cedé a la science, lombre & la lumiere, la vratsem- 
blance a la verité, la sophisterie & la raison.” 


He recommends the calling of a council to compose reli- 
gious differences rather than the hazarding of battles to com- 
press them. 


© Combien seroit i plus louable de. rasembler ung concile que de 
hasarder une battaile? De perdre une conference de propos, que 
d'espandre tant de sang en vain.’ —“ Dieu m’est temoing que je 
vous escris de coeur. Tout ce que je cherche, Sire, cest de voir le 
temple balayé, afin qu’y puissions converser tous ensemble. Chacung 
est‘ d'accord, et de tous temps, qu'il ya des abus entre nous, Qu’on 
les repurge; ne nous bandons poinct contre nous mesmes ; n’allons 
poinct subtiliser a nostre dam; ne nous monstrons point scavans 
contre nostre salut,” &c. &c. 


Such 
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Such was the language of this great man when ‘he ‘was’ 
King of Navarre ; and it is to his immortal glory that /he' 
forgot not, when King of France, the maxims of toleration 
which he had’imbibed in his earlier years. ‘He had-always 
the good as well as the glory of France at heart, arid’ entered 
on the duties of a monarch not without'a due ‘consideration 
of the momentous responsibility attached to him. —‘At“the 
battle of Ivry, which cleared his passage to the throne, wheh 
the trumpets had already sounded and the din of arms ‘com- 
menced, Henry, clasping his hands and raising his eyes to 
Heaven, thus poured forth his ejaculations: “ Lord, thou) 
knowest my thoughts, and thou divest into the recesses of 
my heart. If it be for the advantage of my people that° I 
should possess the crown, favour my cause and protect my’ 
arms: but if I am destined to be one of those monarchs whom 
thou dispensest in thine anger, take from me my life with my 
crown: grant that my death may deliver France from the 
calamities of war, and may my blood be the last which. .is 
shed in this quarrel!” (Genlis, vol.ii. p. 57., and vol. i, p.471. 
of the translation.) In the midst of the carnage, he fre- 
quently exclaimed ‘ Sauvez les Frangois, main-basse. sur 
l Etranger,” Spare the French, but strike home at the foreign- 
ers. — When the battle was over, however, and only a, 
single body of Swiss remained on the field refusing to sur- 
render, Henry recalled Marshal Biron, who had ordered up 
his cannon to annihilate them, and despatched a trumpeter, 
offering quarter to these brave fellows, and good treatment. 
This generous conduct was well requited, for the Swiss laid 
down their arms, and consented to enter into his service, . In- 
telligence of the circumstance being also communicated to the 
Cantons, they returned thanks, and Protestant Henry gained 
the affection of the five small Catholic Cantons of Swis- 
serland. 

Numerous were the difficulties which Henry had to en- 
counter ere he could mount the throne; and certainly those 
which regarded religion were the most formidable. Before - 
he could place reliance on any effective portion of the nobility, 
whose sentiments in the first instance he was desirous to 
obtain, he engaged in a treaty with them, binding himself to . 
maintain the Catholic religion, and to confer no benefices or . 
ecclesiastical dignities on any but Catholics; and promising 
to call a national council, on the article of religion, as soon . 
as possible. It was a deviation from that liberality which 
he really entertained, that one of these stipulations was that 
no other faith should be publicly exercised in France but the 
Romish religion, except in those places which were in pos- 
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session of the Hugtenots; and that only’ Catholic’ con) 
manders’ should be’ nominated to govern’ cities’ and eastled’ 
taken: from* the enemy, &¢. The nobility had called many 
assemblies; and the result of the first was that Henry shout 
be solicited to recant his Protestant faith + to which he rev 
plied, that no such conditions could be demanded unless’ 6h! 
perfeet conviction. When this request was afterward modi- 
fied ‘into: a petition that he would take measures to instract: 
himself in the apostolic and Roman tenets, the monarch’ 
assented, and we know to what this instruction led. * He’ 
found the utmost difficulty in adjusting the conflicting claims’ 
of the Catholics and Calvinists: if 2 town was surrendered, . 
the leaders of both parties sought to obtain its government ;, 
and whichever prevailed the other was dissatisfied... His.. 
bosom friend and faithful minister, Sully, wished to have the, 
government of Mante for himself, after the battle of Ivry: 
but “ the King,” says he, “ of whom I requested this -post, 
bestowed it on a Catholie*, at which I made loud complaints: 
I confess, to my confusion, that if I had seriously considered 
the situation the King was then in, every moment upon the 
point of being abandoned by the foreigners for want of paj- 
ments, and those Catholics that were in his service ready to‘ 
seize the slightest occasion of disgust for a pretence to quit’ 
him, I should not have murmured that he granted ‘to ‘a: 
Catholic, who had but little affection for his person, :what' he” 
refused to a faithful servant.” (Book iv.) Mad. Genlis’ says;» 
“¢ Rosny avoua qu il fut si profondement irrité du refus personel, 
que sous‘le pretexte de ses blessures, qui le mettoient, en effet;: 
hors d'état de servir dans le moment; tl demanda au roi la:per-' 
mission de se retirer dans ses terres, et qwil partit avec la réso~" 
lution dene jamais revenir.” (Vol. ii. p.69. ‘Translation, vol. i, 
p- 486.) ' We have copied Sully’s own account, where we do’ 
not see a word mentioned about his determination to- retire’ 
to his estates and never again return to court. It was ona 
prior occasion that this happened. When a very young mii; °! 
Rosny had consented to be the second of an officer in a duel?" 
when Henry, who was desirous of preventing such conflicts,: 
sent for Rosny, and lectured him very severely for the “part 
which he had taken. Rosny was piqued, and answered, “ ‘That » 
he was neither Henry’s subject nor his vassal,” and threatened - 
to quit his service. The King passed over this little-ebul-’ 
lition of anger, and “TI attached myself to him,” says Sully, 
‘** more strongly than before; resolving, from that moment, 





* Henry bestowed it on Monsieur de Rosny, the youngest — 
brother of Maximilian de Bethune, afterward Duke de Sully. 
. never 
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never to have any other master.” This anecdote is given at 
the end of the first book of the Memoirs. — The. rage for; 
duelling was so great at this period of history that. it, was. 
adopted on the most trivial occasions; and lives were sacri- 
ficed with a recklessness and ferocity that had no parallel in 
Europe. 


‘ Towards the conclusion of the year (1602) Henry ratified ‘an 
edict whereby he prohibited duelling and challenges, equally without 
asin the interior of the kingdom, under pain of death and confisea- 
tion of property, as well for the seconds as the principals con- 
cerned ; ordering that the trial should be carried on in memory of 
those who fell in such encounters, &c. This law was in the first 
instance productive of the greatest benefit; but the edict was by 
degrees disregarded. Persons in power obtained indulgences that 
were detrimental to the public, so that the law coming into dis-: 
use, the edict was diveateld of its salutary effects. : 

‘ In the Journal de Il’ Etoile we find it was made known to the 
King that from the period of his accession to the throne, until 
1608, no less than 4000 gentlemen were killed in duels. Louis XJH, 


renewed the laws of his father, Henry IV.; and Louis XIV. re-. 


pressed duels with even more severity and success.’ 


It is a prevailing mistake that the order of the Knights of 
Malta, which was founded on the principles of chivalry, 
rather encouraged duelling than otherwise; and many.travel- 
lers have mentioned a particular street where affairs of this 


kind frequently took place, and have erroneously asserted» 
that it was a privileged spot. ‘The fact is, that the statutes. 


of the Order are very severe against duelling; and, as, the 
young knights were spirited and impatient, the regulations. 
also to prevent any tumult and disturbance were equally nume- 
rous, and the penalties heavy.* By one of the statutes, 
(title xviii. ch, 38.) it was enacted that, if any. brother 
give a challenge to another, he shall be deprived of his habit. 
for ever, without hopes of pardon; and the person accepting: 


it, and all those aiding as seconds, &c., were under the same, 
penalties. Under the mastership of Anthony de Paul, a, 
general chapter was held in 1631, when the old statutes: 


against duelling were revived and confirmed. 

Henry’s abjuration of the Protestant heresy was insuffi- 
cient to compose the minds of his subjects, and it was nat 
till he had received absolution from the Pope that he was, 
fairly and quietly seated on the throne. On the sincerity,o 
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* In the second vol. of the English folio edition of Vertot isa. 
translation of the old and the new statutes of the Order, tuaiplated 


from the edition of Borgoforte, 1676. In M. Boisgelin’s History 
his | 


of Malta, a selection only is made from them. 
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lis canversion, we. sliall quote a passage from the English 
translation of Sully’s Memoirs. (Vol.i. p. 252.) 


* I should betray the cause of truth, if I suffered it to be even 
suspected that policy, the threats of the Catholics, the fatigue of 
labour, the desire of rest, andgof freeing himself from the tyrann 
of foreigners, or even the good of the people, though highly laudable 
in itself, had entirely influenced the King’s resautitey, As far as 
I-am‘able to judge of the heart of this Prince, which I believe 
know better than any other person, it was indeed these consider« 
ations that first hinted to him the necesssity of his conversion; 
and I confess that I myself suggested no others to him, fully-per. 
suaded, as I have, always been, although a Calvinist, from what 
I have gathered from the most learned of the Protestant clergy, 
that God is no less honored in the Catholic than in the Protestant 
church. But at length the King was fully convinced that the 
Catholic faith was the securest. That native candour and sincerity, 
which I always observed in this Prince, persuade me, that he 
would not have been able, during all the remainder of his life, to 
carry on such a fallacy.” 


~The act of abjuration took place in 1593. Sully declines 
to give any account of the ceremony, because ‘ the Catholic 
historians have been so prolix upon the subject.” He like- 
wise absented himself from it: ‘ but,” says he, I kept 
myself retired as one who had no interest in the shew that 
was preparing.” Atasubsequent period, Henry was anxious 
to obtain the abjuration of his faithful and conscientious mi- 
nister ; and he offered his own legitimatized daughter, Cathe- 
rine de Vendome, in marriage to Sully’s son, with a very 
large dower, and various employments, provided that bot 
the father and his son would embrace the Catholic faith. 


‘ « Sire,” answered the Duke, “ your Majesty intends me more 
honour than I merit or desire. You are master of my son’s esta- 
blishment ; I can decide nothing for him. The ripe years he has 
now attained enable him to make every necessary reflection as 
regards the choice of a religion. With respect to myself, I should 
be in despair could I think of increasing my honours, my dignity, 
and my wealth, at the expense of my conscience. I feel that an 
internal conviction alone would prompt me, without the incentives 
of ambition, avarice, or vanity. Did I conduct myself otherwise, 
I.should place it in your Majesty’s power to suspect the integrity 
of my heart, and I should betray my faith to my Maker.” — 
“ Wherefore,” said Henry, with cordiality, ‘‘ should I not confide 
in you, as in such case you would merely act as I have done? 1 
again intreat you to accede to my wishes; reflect well, I give you 
a ‘month to consider; do not fear that I shall act contrary to my 
promise.” — “I ‘entertain no doubts, Sire,” returned the Duke, 
‘<'a$ to the inviolability of your assurances. I desire nothing so 
much as to content you ; nor will I ever fail, so long as it shall be 
in my power to acquiesce. I promise to think most seriously on 
your 
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your Majesty’s propositions ; and I trust that I shall uniformly give 
you satisfaction, although [ may not perhapgs-do it in the:manner ' 
you imagine.” ’ . 


Henry reigned twenty-two years in the hearts of his sub- | 
jects. He was a patron of literature, encouraged the fine 
arts, and had imbibed from his minister sounder notions on 
the freedom of commerce than suited the times in which he 
lived. Without being much of a financier, as far as he hia 
self was regarded, he saw the necessity of repressing the 
wanton expenditure in which those of his court were accus- 
tomed to revel at the public cost. In a letter to Sally in | 
1596, he says, * I am very near my enemies, and hardly a 
horse to carry me into battle, nor a complete snit of armour 
to put on; my shirts are all ragged, my doublets out at elbow, 
my kettle is seldom on the fire; and these two last days, I 
| have been obliged to dine where I could, for my purveyors 
have informed me that they have not wherewithal to furnish 
my table.” In this letter he deplores the monstrous abuses 
which existed, less on his own account than on that of his 
people, and proposes the scheme of assembling the states of 
the kingdom to consider a remedy for these evils. (Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p.'77.) As, however, he was inordinately addicted to 
women, the love which he entertained for his people did not 
prevent him from lavishing on his mistresses, and their bas- | 
tards, enormous sums of money taken out of the pockets of ot 
his subjects; and all his chivalrous notions of honor, or fide- y 
| lity in friendship, vanished when a favorite mistress interfered. | 
He could play the tyrant then without scruple. 

Assassination was so common at the period of which we 
speak, that even this Prince, benevolent and beloved as he 1 
was, might well stand in dread of it; and, in the course of 
his reign, two or three unsuccessful attempts had been made 
against his life. Ravaillac succeeded, but without the good 
fortune, which attended Clement the assassin of his prede- | 
cessor Henry III., of being himself killed on the spot. It | 
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appears from Sully that the King had the strongest appre- 
hensions that he should never join his army, which, after a 





long peace, he had now assembled on some foolish anger | 
about. the flight of the Prince de Condé, against the advice ? h 
of that wise minister. These presentiments' were of the most 





melancholy description, and had been impressed:on him’ by | 

a numberof prodigies, predictions, and astrological de- 
nunciations. On the day after the coronation of his vixen. of | i} 
awife, Mary de Medicis, he ordered his carriage to go to | \\ 


the arsenal, in order to pay a visit to Sully, who was.unwell : 
and when Vitry, the captain, of the guards, made his: ap-.. 1 
Rev. Noy. 1824. ee pearance, | 
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‘pearance, the King said, “ I neither require you nor” your 
guards ; for these forty years past I have almost uniformly 
been the captain of my own guards; I will not have any one 
tosurround my carriage.” Ravaillac had stopped up the end 
of one of the streets with two loaded waggons; and, while the 
attention of the pages, &c. was engaged in clearing away the 
obstruction, the assassin placed his foot on a spoke of one of 
the ‘hind wheels on the side where the King sat, and, ‘sup- 
porting himself on the door of the carriage with one hand, 
e stabbed Henry to the heart with a knife which he held ‘in 
the other. Such was the death of the greatest and best king 
that ever sat.on the throne of France. 
« ‘Wehave observed three chapters in the volumes before us, 
chap. xi. xiv. and xvi., of which we do not find any trace in 
Madame Genlis. They are exclusively confined to an account 
of the amours of Henry, and anecdotes of his mistresses, 
In a book intitled:Memoirs of Henry and his Court, it may 
be deemed requisite to say something about these matters: 
but Madame Genlis probably considered that a detailed 
narrative of his personal intrigues with wanton women must 
be indelicate, was not necessary to support the truth of his- 
tory, and was derogatory from its dignity. A great portion 
of this narrative might indeed have been spared. 

If the writer of these volumes had openly given them to 
the public in their true character, we should have said that 
the work was very respectably executed, for the translation is 
in general free and correct: but when we see him quoting as 
his authorities, with great pomp and parade of industry, the 
‘old historians, Sully, Anquetil, De Thou, Du Plessis, Mor- 
‘nay, and twenty others, besides French manuscripts, memoirs, 
“chronicles, journals, &c. &c., yet omitting to mention, ex- 
‘cept: on four or five occasions, the author from whom he has 
‘t¥anslated nine-tenths of his work, and all that is most worth 
“Téading in it, it is our duty to expose such ungenerous and 
unpardonable conduct. 


suwMONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
vabbsd: For NOVEMBER, 1824. 
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Arte, .Hastings; a Rural Descriptive Poem: with Historical 
_and Explanatory Notes. By Thomas Robert Reed. 12mo. 

a BP Or - Printed for the Author, at Hastings. 1824. | 
~*"Howevei curious or valuable to the tourist, and the casual 
visitor of our coast, the historical facts and incidents _—— 
this 
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this little volume may be esteemed, it certainly cannot be recom- 
mended on the score of its poetical merits: Perhaps, had it been 
more judiciously intitled a descriptive Guide to the place, it might 
have answered the object in view: waiving all invocation to the 
Muse, or the victory of William the Conqueror, ‘‘ themes of such 
high emprize ;” and simply taking a view of the town, its anti- 
tiquities, the ruins of the castle, and the surrounding spots most 
worthy of the notice of visitors. In this form it might have. been 
made a pleasant pocket-companion; and, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of rhime, it may be considered in its present shape as suffi- 
ciently prosaic in all its incidents and descriptions to satisfy the 
most inveterate lovers of honest prose. In truth, we may pro- 
nounce it to be occasionally so excellent in this qualification, as 
to become really amusing. We give, for instance, — quite too 
ludicrous a specimen to be omitted, -— the following account of 
the place: | 


‘ An inundation of old Ocean’s wave, 
Gave to the former town a watery grave ; 
The present is a new town: here and there 
Some trace is found where such and such things were; 
And many an anecdote of days of old, 
A native names his grandsire’s grandsire told, 
Such to affirm as how he had heard say 
As how the former town was washed away ; 
He wasn’t sure ; — but tells you, if ’twas so, 
It must have been a good many years ago.’ 


Art.12. The Seven Laras, Miscellaneous Poems, and Trans- 
lations, of Izaak Marlowe.* 12mo. pp. 172. 3s.6d. Boards. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1824. 

We have here some very poetical but very amatory effusions, de- 
dicated to the grave Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh ; whether with or without his sanction, we cannot 
say: but certainly it appears somewhat incongruous, and to us 
the more so as we have lately met with another poem, of a reall 
grave and serious cast, depicting all the horrors of warfare, wit 
equal whimsicality dedicated to the witty and facetious Mr, Moore. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that the two authors were not aware of each 
other’s intention ; in which case they might have arranged a more 
judicious choice of patrons, andrendered their respective dedications 
in every sense more appropriate, by hurling the heavy argument 
of war at the head of the Scotch Professor, and laying the tender 
love-ditties at the feet of our British Anacreon. Such at least is 
the character of most of the concluding pieces in the present 
series, and ‘ The Seven Laras’ will be found richly imbedded 
with the same attractive metal. 

If we except, however, a little too much richness and freedom 
of description, even to a sense of cloying, the poem of ‘ The 





* This seems to be another instance of the prevailing ridicu- 
lous fashion of writers assuming pseudonymous appellations. 
: Seven 
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Seven Laras’ may be characterized as eet respectable in point of 
talent. It belongs to the department of romantic epics, for the 
innumerable recent specimens of which we are indebted to the 
genius of alate noble poet: but-none of his imitators can be said to 
have approached him and very few to have discovered any merit, 
certainly not superior to that of the present writer. We might 
select many passages that display much of the boldness and 
brillianey of eastern imagery and fiction. Next’ to that of the 
Cid, the story would appear: to be one of the most popular in 
Spanish romance ; and it is here treated in as poetical'a manner as 
most of the modern versions of national fictions that we remember 
to have seen. We can afford only a single extract ; the picture of 
a slighted Moorish ‘maid, whose love, converted into ertef and 
rage, is thus forcibly told : : » tee 


‘ Back on the couch she sunk, her bosom glowing, 
Like clouds of night her dark hair o’er it flowing, 
While on her face her slender hand was pressed, 
And struggling sighs convulsed her heaving breast. 
— But soon‘she rose, and from her face, 

As she withdrew her hand, gone was each trace 
Of love and shame, — for that fair brow, 
Serene and pure as winter's snow ; 
Those wanton lips, but made for bliss, 
To pour the sigh, to yield the kiss ; 
That cheek, so beauteous to the sight, 
So sweetly dimpling in delight ; 
_» — They, all so bright, so kind but late, 
. | Now only told of deadly hate ; 
While that soft eye, so free from sin, | 
So, kindly warm, you might have sworn | 
Some bounteous angel dwelt within, — , 
Now only glanced with hate and scorn! | 
Whilst in her bosom rage sat there, 
And passion of distracted air, 
And dark revenge of sullen mood, 
That prompts the hand to deeds of blood. 


At length she spoke, — but harsh her voice, 
No more it bade the soul rejoice ; 
And as the bower her steps forsook, | 
She darted where he wondering stood, 
A fierce and withering look, 
That told of hate alone appeased by blood: 
— So there was Lara left, like one 
Who, tost upon the rugged ocean, 
Is cast upon some desart lone, 
Far from the tempest’s wild commotion. 
* But where has she, the fair Zuleikha, gone ? 
Driven by rage and frantic passion on, 
She asks the means by which she best 
May still the furies raging in her breast. ‘on 
: y! 
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Oh! that she knew the dark forbidden spell, 

Taught in the caverns of Domdaniel; | 

To. which the powers that. sit,in Eblis’ \hall 

_ Arise obedient at the Enchanter’s call! 

Oh! that he were a delicate gazelle, 

Feeding all day by the Oasis’ well, 

And she a tigress feasting in his gore, ! 

Scattering his limbs along the empurpled shore!. _ |, 

Or that he were a sea-tost mariner, ee 
And a dark tempest of the ocean she, 

On beetling rocks his wandering barque to bear, 
And sink him shrieking in the merciless sea ! 


* At length she started, — seized her veil of snow, 
And bade her tresses down dishevelled flow, 
Her robes undid, like one in fear and dread, 
From the rude hands of violence who fled. 
Forth thus she hastened where the monarch sat, 
There bending down like one disconsolate, 

Her moony bosom heaving many a sigh, 

The bright tears rolling in her swimming eye ; 
— Such as of old by Nilus’ oozy bed, 

The scaly crocodile was wont to shed : — 

She grasped his knees his vengeance to implore, 
By all most dear, — by all the love he bore.’ 


Art. 13. Poems and other Writings. By the late Edward Rush- 
ton: to which is added, a Sketch of the Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. William Shepherd, 12mo. pp. 250. 6s. Boards. 
Wilson. 1824. IN pei 
Although the interest attaching to the present publication be of 

a somewhat miscellaneous character, it is by no means of an. unat- 

tractive or unimportant kind. The biographical sketch of the 

author, from the pen of a writer not unknown to the literary 
world, is very ably and judiciously drawn : — manifesting through- 
out much good sense and a tone of good feeling, united to that 
force and clearness of language for which all the productions of 

Mr. Shepherd are remarkable. We have reason for believing, also, 

that the portrait of a firm, consistent, and strenuous supporter of 

freedom, private independence, and unyielding integrity, under 
circumstances of a most trying nature, is by no meats over- 
charged in the instance of Mr. Rushton. Though deprived of 
sight by an attack of ophthalmia, owing to his active humanity in 
attending others, and laboring under the pressure of poverty, he 
bore his lot with unshrinking fortitude, —struggled for and ob- 
tained independence, — gave his family an excellent education, — 
and won the esteem of all who knew him. Possessing a strong 
and expansive intellect, he devoted it to a high and honorable 
pursuit, by joining his voice against the inhuman traffic in slaves, 
which was formerly the disgrace of his native town of Liverpool, and 
of which he once had seen enough while in the capacity of mate 
of a slave-trading ship. That he missed no opportunity which 
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offered any chance of alleviating their condition, his Letter to the 
great Washington, formerly President of the. United States, 
affords only a solitary instance. It is a remonstrance on the cir. 
cumstance of the President being himself a slave-holder, and js 
written in a noble and manly tone ;— as Mr. Shepherd observes, 
‘more strong than courteous, -—— more convincing than concilia- 
tory.’ Weregret to add that it seems not to have been palatable to 
the ex-President’s feelings, since he returned it to the writer under 
a blank cover. Mr. Rushton composed several other essays, one 
of which appears together with the poems, on the same subject, 
His language, though not very classical nor much adorned, is 
always free, nervous, and eloquent; and his arguments, delivered 
in so bold and impassioned a strain, can scarcely be too. strongly 
recommended at the present moment, when the advocates of 
slavery employ every weapon of sophistry that self-interest. can 
place at their command. 

To the impressive appeal to General Washington is added, ‘ An 
Attempt to prove that Climate, Food, and Manners, are not the 
Causes of the Dissimilarity of Colour in the Human Species ;’ in 
which the author very ingeniously if not successfully combats the 
more popular opinion of Buffon, Clarkson, and others, that all 
varieties of color are accidental, — the effects of climate, and of the 
sun. He seems to contend, on the other hand, for an original 
distinction implanted by the hand of Providence, in which our 
sable brethren have been as bounteously treated as the whites; 
considering arrogance of superiority on this point to be as: idle 
and imaginary as;on others of a mental and intellectual character. 

Of Mr. R.’s poems we spoke on their first appearance, vol. |. 
N.S. p.95., in terms which we see no occasion to alter. We 
gave them credit for power, pathos, and descriptive merit, while 
we pointed out their want of polish and classical taste; and, 
though ignorant of the writer’s situation in life, we ascribed the 
nature and tendency of many of his compositions to the probabi- 
lity of his having been placed in circumstances which we now 
find had really been his lot. We cannot refrain, then, from ex- 

ressing our gratification at a second impression of a work, which, 
in addition to the able biographical sketch prefixed, together with 
a considerable addition of new materials, advocates so many ex- 
cellent principles, and is throughout embued with so much good 
sense and good feeling, devoted to the cause of humanity and 
truth. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 14. The Art of peragoreting and prolonging Life, by Food, 
Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c.; and Peptic Precepts, 
pointing out agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent.and 
relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strengthen the Action 
of the Stomach and Bowels.— To which is added, the Pleasure 
of making a Will. By the Author of ‘“ The Cook’s Oracle,” &c. 
12mo. pp.298. 7s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 

When the heyday of life is passed, and when we feel that the 
wonted vigor and elasticity of our frames begin to relax, an 
18 increasing 
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increasing attention to the preservation of health and the Jength- 
ening of our sojourn here steals gradually on us: “Most men 
verging towards forty, and many even’ earlier, become consciols 
of such feelings: but there are some, without doubt; swhose 
minds, being strongly directed towards objects of worldly:ambi- 
tion or literary pursuit, are as little occupied at that age withthe 
study of health as they were in their youth. Attentiom 6 these 
subjects, indeed, is apt to give origin to uneasy and anxious’ feel: 
ings, and even to lay the foundation of hypochondriacal ‘cdths 
plaints ; and it is therefore of great importance that their considers 
ation should be taken up in as lively and amusing a style ‘as the 
subject will admit. wis 

The author of the little volume before us appears to have been 
strongly impressed with this opinion, and has ‘accordingly ad- 
dressed himself in this pleasing manner to such as would enjoy 
health and long life, without abandoning a moderate share of the 
comforts and even luxuries of civilized society. He has contrived 
todeliver a code of the most judicious and approved instructions for 
the management of health, mingled with the counsels of 'the cau- 
tious bon-vivant ; and seasoned with a lively and playfal humor; 
which will beguile the reader of all gloomy thoughts that the sub« 
ject of preserving health and life might under other circumstances 
awaken. [ 

Of the value of sleep, “ nature’s sweet restorer,” Dr. Kitch- 
iner speaks in these terms: | 

‘ The debilitated require much more rest than the robust +<~ 
nothing is so restorative to the nerves, as sound and uninterrupted 
sleep, which is the chief source of both bodily and mental stfength. 

‘ The studious need a full portion of sleep, — which seems to 
be as necessary nutriment to the brain as food is to the stomach. 

‘ Our strength and spirits are infinitely more exhausted: by, the 
exercise of our mental, than by the labour of our corporeal‘facul-+ 
ties: — let any person try the effect of intense appiication fora few 
hours, — he will soon find how much his body is fatigued thereby, 
although he has not stirred from the chair he sat on. brit 

‘ Those who are candidates for health must be «as circum- 
spect in the task they set their mind, as in the exercise) bhey: 
give to their body. sedi lan. 

‘ Dr. Armstrong, the poet of health, observes, 


- 


‘« ’Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The restless mind.” 


‘ The grand secret seems to be, to contrive that the exercise of 
the body, and that of the mind, may serve as relaxations teach 
other. | che 8 
‘ Over exertion, or anxiety of mind, disturbs digestion infinitély 
more than any fatigue of body; — the brain demands a muth more 
abundant supply of the animal spirits, than is ‘required for the €x- 
citement of mere legs and arms. eo 


sD 


sme : 


‘« ’Tis the sword that wears out the seabbard,’; nodW 
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‘ Of the two. ways of fertilizing the brain, —by sleep, ‘or by 
spirituous stimulus, — (for some write best in tye morning, others. 
when wound up with wine, after dinner or Re a the former is 
much less expensive, — and less injurious to the constitution than 
either Port; or brandy, whose aid it is said that some of our best 
authors have been indebted to, for their most brilliant productions. 

‘ Calling one day on a literary friend, we found him reclining: 
on a sofa. — On expressing our concern to find fitm indisposed, he 
said, ‘‘ No, I was only hatching : — I have been writing till I was 
quite tired ; — my paper must go to press to-day, —so I ‘was tak- 
ing my usual restorative, —a nap, —which if it only lasts five 
minutes, so refreshes my mind, that my pen goes to work again 
spontaneously.” 4 

“Is it nov better economy of time to go to sleep for half an 
hour, than to go on noodling all day in a nerveless and semi-super- 
annuated state, —if not asleep, certainly not effectively awake, — 
for "Ys purpose requiring the energy of either the body, or the 
mind : 

‘6 A forty winks nap,” in an horizontal posture, is the best 
preparative for any extraordinary exertion of either.’ : 

The manifold disturbances of our morning-slumbers are feel- 
ingly deplored in the following admirable passage : 

‘ Among the most distressing miseries of this ‘‘ elysium of bricks 
and mortar,” (London,) may be reckoned how rarely we enjoy 
‘¢ the sweets of a slumber unbroke.” 

‘ Sound passes through the thin party-walls of modern houses, 
(which of the first rate, at the fire-place, are only four inches tn thick- 
ness,) with most unfortunate facility; this is really an evil of the 
first magnitude. 

‘ If you are so unlucky as to have for next door neighbours 
fashionable folks who turn night into day, or such as delight in the 
sublime economy of cinder-saving, or cob-web catching, it is 
in vain to seek repose, before the former has indulged in the even- 
ing’s recreation of raking out the fire, and has played-with the 
poker till it has made all the red coals black ;— or, after Moli- 
dusta, the tidy one, has awoke the morn with “ the broom,’ the 
bonny, bonny broom.” 

¢ A determined dust-hunter, or cinder-saver, murders its neigh- 
bour’s sleep with as little mercy as Macbeth destroyed Dun- 
can’s, and morning and evening bangs doors, slams up and‘down 
the sashes, and rattles window-shutters, till the “* earth trembles, 
and air is aghast !” 

‘ If all attempts to conciliate a savage who is in this fancy 
are labour in vain, — and the arrangement of its fire is equally the 
occupation of the morning, and the amusement of the evening ; 
the preservation of a cinder and the destruction of a cobweb, the 
main business of its existence:—the best advice we can give 
you, gentle reader, — is to send it this little book, — and beseech 
it to place the following pages opposite to its optic nerves some 
morning, — after you have diverted it from sleep every half hour 
during the preceding night. : 

17 ¢ Counsellor 
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- «Counsellor Scribblefast, a special :pleader, who. lived. on.a 
ground-floor in the, Temple, — about. the, time that Sergeant, Pon- 
der, who dwelt on thg first floor, retired to.rest, began; to practise, 
his violoncello, ‘* Avid his loud voice in thunder spoke,” —"] he stu 
dent above, by way of giving him a gentle hint, struck up, “ Gently 
strike the warbling Lyre,” and Will.. Harmony’s favourite ornpipes. 
of “ Don’t Ye,” and “Pray be Quiet ;” however, the dolce.and 
pianissimo of poet Ponder produced no diminution of the prestis- 
simo and. fortissimo of the indefatigable Scribblefast, rs ; 

‘ Ponder prayed “ silence in the court,” and complained, in 
most pathetic terms,—but, alas! his “lowly suit and. plaintive, 
ditty’ made not the least impression on him who was beneath him. 
~— He at length procured a set of skettles, and as soon as his mu- 
sical neighbour had done fiddling, he began con strepito, ;and 
bowled away merrily till the morning oa — The enraged mu- 
sician did not wait long after daylight, to put in his plea against 
such proceedings, and received in reply, such exercise had 
been ordered by a physician, as the properest paregoric, after 
being disturbed. by.the thorough bass of the big fiddle below. — 
This soon convinced the tormentor of catgut, who dwelt on the 
ground-floor, that he could not annoy his superior with impunity, 
and produced silence on both sides. : 

‘ People are very unwisely inconsiderate how much it is their 
own interest to attend to the comforts of their seighbours, for 
which we have a Divine command, — * to love our neighbour as 
ourself,”.— ‘* Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non ledas,” is the maxim of 
our English law, Interrupting one’s sleep is as prejudicial to 
health as -any of the nuisances Blackstone enumerates as _action- 
able. , : 

‘ The majority of the dogs, — parrots, — piano-fortes, &c. in 
this metropolis, are actzonable nuzsances !.! L 

The instructions, of the author of Peptic Precepts are not 
directed to the vigorous and healthy.alene, but to the weak and 
valetudinarian also; and the sound judgment which he has shewn 
in the treatment of this part of his subject is certainly well de- 
serving of praise. - 

‘ The infirm stomachs of invalids require a little indulgence ; 
— like other bad instruments, they often want oiling, and screw- 
ing, and winding up and adjusting with the utmost care, to keep 
them in tolerable order ; — and will receive the most salutary sti- 
mulus, from now and then making a full meal of a favourite dish. 
This is not a singular notion of my own, though it may not exactly 
agree with the fastidious fancy of Dr. Sangrado’s disciples, — that 
starvation and phlebotomy are sovereign remedies for all dis- 
orders. ) 

‘ Those philanthropic, physicians, Dr. Diet, — Dr. Quiet, — and 
Dr. Merryman, — hold the same doctrine as the author of “ The 
Cook’s Oracle,” to whose culinary skill we have been so repeatedly 
indebted in the composition of this work. ie 

‘ As excessive eating and drinking is certainly the most fre- 
quent cause of the disorders of the rich, so privation is the 
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common source of complaints among thépoor ; — the’ cause.of 
the one is the cure of the other ;—but where one of the latter 
dies of want, how many thousands of the former are destroyed by 
indigestion! ~ 

‘ If strong spices and savoury herbs excite appetite, they (in 
an. increased ratio) accelerate the action of the bowels, and 
hurry the food through the alimentary canal, too rapidly to allow 
the absorbents to do their work properly. | 

¢ Salt is “ aliorum condimentorum, condimentum,” and the most: 
salubrious and easily obtainable relish which nature has given us to 
give sapidity to other substances ; and has this advantage over all: 
other sources, that if taken to excess, it carries its remedy with-it 
in its aperient quality. 

‘ We suspect that most mischief is done by the immoderate and 
constant use of the common condiments. — We have seen some 
puritanical folks, who are for ever boasting that they never touch 
made dishes, &c. (one would suppose they had the tongue of Pityl- 
lus,) so be-devil every morsel they put into their mouth with 
pepper and mustard, that they made their common food ten times 
more piguante than the burn-gullet bonne bouche of an eastern 
nabob, or a broiled devil, enveloped in “ veritable sauce d’enfer.”’ 

Although it must be allowed that the Peptic Precepts admit of 
greater indulgence at the festive board than we think is altogether 
conducive to sound health, they are without doubt the best gene- 
ral directions that can be given to those who are not disposed to 
refuse compliance with the customs of society; and who wish to 
enjoy, to a certain extent, the pleasures of the table. Altogether, 
the perusal of this little volume has been a source of much enter- 
tainment and some instruction to us; and we feel pleasure in 
recommending it to others, more particularly to single gentlemen 
who have already passed the meridian of life. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.15.. A Brief Summary of Ancient History, arranged in 
Periods. Designed principally for the Use of Young Persons; 
and as a Companion to “ A Compendious Chart of Ancient 
History and Biography,” &c. By Mrs. John Hurford. 12mo. 
$s. Boards; and the Chart, 4to. 8s. 6d. Boards. Colored. 
Longman and Co. 

This Chart, which is constructed with great ingenuity and exe- 
cuted very neatly, exhibits a connected view of the rise, progress, 
extent, and duration of the principal empires of antiquity, toge- 
ther with the most remarkable events and the most prominent 
characters that distinguished the several periods. Most of the 
historical works put into the hands of young persons present de- 
tached histories of the several empires in review, but fail to im- 
press on their memories the order of contemporary events. The 
present Chart is not so comprehensive as that of Dr. Priestley, 
particularly in the biographical part, but in some measure com- 
bines the advantages of both his Charts, the Biographical and the 
Historical; and it exhibits, moreover, a chronological chain of 
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remarkable events.—The small volume which accompanies: the 
Chart will be found extremely useful in explaining it. 


Art. 16. Self- Advancement ; or, extraordinary Transitions from 
Obscurity to Greatness, exemplified in the Lives and History 
of the Emperor Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander V., Car- 
dinal Ximenes, Hadrian VI., Cardinal Wolsey, Adrian IV,, 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus V., Masaniello, Cardinal Al- 
beroni, Doctor Franklin, King of Sweden (Bernadotte). De- 
signed as an Object of laudable Emulation for the youthful 
Mind. By the Author of “ Practical Wisdom,” &c. 12mo, 
7s.6d. Boards. Whittakers. | 
No department in literature is more attractive to persons of all’ 

ages than biography: nor is any more instructive. The title-page 
of this little volume gives the names of thirteen individuals, whose 
original lot seemed cast in obscurity, but who, by the force of 
their own genius aided by perseverance and good conduct, after- 
ward attained and dignified the highest situations in society. Per- 
haps, however, the lives of kings, and cardinals, and prime minis- © 
ters, are not the very best which might have been selected as 
useful examples of transition from a low to a high station: for. the 
eminence which they attained is like that of the gilded vane on a 
cathedral spire. It is a dizzy height which few can reach, and 
luckily tew wish to reach. We should have welcomed a less 
compressed account of Dr. Franklin, whose history will be a more 
efficacious excitement to useful industry than that of all the other 
heroes. The lives of such men as Arkwright, Brindley, Watt, &c., 
persons who by the force of intellect have raised themselves into 
amore accessible station in life than Popes and Emperors, would 
be read with equal interest and greater advantage. Heriot’s 
“ Struggles through Life,” a narrative of his own perseverance 
and success in buffeting against the strong tide of adversity, pub- 
lished by that gentleman some years ago, is a good work to be 
put into the hands of young people ; and the renowned history 
of Whittington and his Cat has not been without its effect. To 
become a Lord Mayor of London is not so hopeless an object.of 
ambition as to become a monarch ; and, while the splendor.of the 
one is as alluring to the mass of mankind as that of the other, the 
means of attaining that station are in general as much more 
virtuous as they are more within reach. : 


Art. 17. Biography of celebrated Roman Characters; with nu- 
merous Anecdotes illustrative of their Lives and Actions. 
Designed for the Use of Young Persons, and embellished ‘with 
Engravings of Portraits and Historical Subjects. By the Rev. 
W. Bingley, M.A. F.L.S. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Harvey and 
Darton. 1824. - 

We are sorry to say that this is the posthumous production of an 
author to whom we are indebted for many very useful and valuable 
works, particularly the ‘ Animal Biography,” without which no ju- 
venile library can be considered as complete. ‘The volume before us 
begins with the life of Numa, and ends with that of Julius Cesar, 
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comprizing all the most celebrated warriors and statesmen between 
the two periods. —If history be deemed a desirable’ study for 
youth, we may recommend parents and preceptors to place this 
volume in the hands of their children and pupils, since they may 
gain from the perusal of it not only a love of history but a love 
of: virtues. The bare recital of one fact after another, which 
hurries the mind too much to allow it time for the reflection that is 
necessary if a moral is to be gleaned from it, is here avoided ; and 
& proper discrimination is made between those actions that are 
worthy of praise, and those circumstances that are necesésaty to 


be told as matters of fact.— A brief account of Mr. Bingley's 
life and writings is prefixed. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 18... Trials ; a Tale. By the Author of “ The Favourite of 
Nature,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1/. 1s. Boards. Whittakers. 
1824. 

It is with regret that we have noticed the diminished merit of 
each succeeding work from the pen of the lady (for so we under- 
stand the writer to be) to whom we owe these volumes. ‘ The 
Favourite of Nature” was very good ; and “ Osmond” was good: 
but the Tale before us, we are afraid, is only tolerable.— It is not 
impossible that the fair writer may have taken fright at the ob- 
servations of some highly decorous persons, (we have heard such,) 
who imagine that the love-scenes in her former productions were 
rather too highly colored; and, in order to prevent such ob- 
jections for the future, she may have excluded all such passionate 
representations from the present volumes. It was, however, in 
the truth and beauty of those scenes that the merit of her former 
publications chiefly consisted ; and in quitting the empire of the 
passions, she has abandoned her most valuable dominions. — To 
escape, we presume, the dangerous descriptions of a long court- 
ship, she has now married her heroine very early in the tale ; a 
practice which we have been sorry to observe is becoming very 
prevalent among our modern novelists. We think that we could 
frame a tolerably conclusive argument against the morality of such 
a proceeding : but, waiving that point,’we contend that it is destruc- 
tive to the interest of a novel. It is to commence with the cata- 
strophe; for, when the heroine is married, the tale is told. To most 
novel-fanciers, consequently, the history of a married couple isdull; 
and to increase that dulness, the husband in the present tale runs 
deeply into debt: The ‘ Trials,’ therefore, which the heroine has 
to sustain, are those which, though in themselves most difficult to 
bear, are yet calculated to excite but little interest in the mind of 
the generality of readers, Duns and domestic difficulties annoy 
them, but do not rouse their sympathies perhaps so much as they 
ought. However, if these volumes are rather deficient in interest, 
there is no want of serious exhortation in them; and in the first 
we are really presented with several pages of a sermon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 19. An Essay on the Objects of Taste. 12mo... pps 216. 
5s. Boards. Glasgow, Chalmers and Ce.; London, Whit- 
takers, pnigiae 
The result of the author's reflections in this essay may be shortly 

expressed in his own words: ‘ Fitness, suitableness, utility, form 

the inherent quality of beauty ; and the accidental relation to. our 
former experience of pleasure and emotion is thé cause of our 
perception of beauty.’ A theory, in which beauty is considered 
as something essential and inherent in the object, at the same time 
that the perception of itis termed an ‘ accidental relation,’ is at 
least somewhat obscure. In other parts of the volume, we find 
that the writer considers whatever is useful to be, strictly speak- 
ing, beautiful: but that any thing which excites emotions of 
pleasure from particular suggestions is more properly picturesque 
than beautiful. The sublime he derives from the perception of 
power ; which he subdivides into the terrific and the beneficent. 

— The objections to any attempt to resolve beauty into utility are 

well stated by Burke in his “ Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 

ful,” and do not seem to have met from the present author with 
the attention which they deserve. 

It appears to us that a fondness for simplifying, and reducing 
all phanomena to a single principle, has done much injury ‘in 
inquiries respecting the subject of taste. Some colors seem pri- 
marily pleasing to the sight, perhaps, as exciting to a moderate 
action; and this particular branch of the subject is well consider- 
ed in a little treatise, (“* The Theory of Agreeable Sensations,”) 
the merit of which is not equalled by its celebrity. So smooth- 
ness is agreeable to the touch, either from a similar cause, or, 
as Dr. Darwin has ingeniously endeavored to shew, from some of 
the associated impressions arising in infancy. Connected with 
these pleasures of light, color, and of smooth surface, seems to 
be the pleasure arising from the perception of easy and graceful 
motion. The theory of utility will be searched in vain for an 
reason to account for the charm in the sight of a swan glidin 
along a stream ; and, indeed, according to that theory, the sight 
of a plum-pudding ought to be much more fascinating than that 
of a balloon arising from the earth. In the feeling of sublimity, 
there is always a yearning of the soul to extend its sphere, and to 
rise above the coil of mortality : —it rouses itself, and stirs up to 
sympathize with the mighty energies of nature. | The principle of 
utility is quite remote from all the impulses of the occasion. — We 
need not produce a more conclusive argument against the present 
author's positions than his own statement. After having extracted 
several very fine passages from Scripture, he thus proceeds: 

¢ Even after such examples of the sublime, we cannot withhold 
another, in a wish expressed by our late venerable sovereign, — 
‘‘ T hope to see every one of my subjects able to read his own 
Bible.” Here we’ find the highest species of sublimity (which is 
moral sublimity) in full exhibition. 
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« The king of the greatest nation upon earth having the head 
to.conceive, and the heart to feel and desire, the greatest good 
for his people. The speech of no other monarch has ever so ex. 
quisitely combined the sublime power of wisdom and virtue,’ 

The good sense and good feeling of our late sovereign’s | speech 
were never, surely, more unfortunately represented than here, 
where it is put forwards as a model of sublimity. The sublime js 
a matter of the imagination, and not grounded in reasonings on 
utility. —We quote with very different feelings the following pas. 
sages, where the sentiments described do not depend on the 
author's particular theory; and they are by much the happiest 
specimens of composition in the volume. 


~~ 


‘ Sect. iv.— A Scene of Nature exhibiting the Sublime, in Power 
that occasions Dread and Awe. 


‘ In approaching the Falls of Niagara, it is common to avert the 
eyes from that direction in which the tremendous noise tells you 
that the Falls may be expected, — thus studiously augmenting the 
effect of a scene, the grandeur of which it is naturally supposed 
the same spectator is not likely again to see equalled. Yet, with 
all this expectation full upon them, I have never heard of any one 
whose imagination had gone beyond what was presented to their 
sight. ‘The prodigious mass of waters, which with such tremien- 
dous force shoot forth, — dashing, foaming, and tumbling over an 
immense breadth of rock, and down a precipice of great depth, ~ 
appear not only equal to overwhelm man, but worlds ; and the awe 
stricken spectators, feeling their own nothingness, are only able to 
enjoy the contemplation of its sublimity from the knowledge, that 
there is a Power even greater than the Falls of Niagara; and the 
rainbow's* beauteous arch seems sent to remind them that that 
power has said, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther. 


€ Sect. v.— A Scene of Nature exhibiting the Sublime, in Power 
. that occastons Admiration and Love. 


‘ To exemplify the milder species of the sublime, we know no 
scene more suited than that from Mount Etna. The mountain 
must. be ascended during the night, when it is intended to enjoy 
the magnificent view of the great luminary of day, gradually 
pouring light and life upon this splendid scene. This high alti- 


‘tude has different effects, all in themselves elevating, and their 


novelty renders them still more delightful. The tenuity of the 
air extends the vision to a degree quite wonderful to those unac- 
customed to great elevations, and the refracting power of the at- 
mosphere seems to shift and approximate islands and continents at 
pleasure. Thus, not only does the spectator witness an extent of 
beauty beyond what he supposed his bodily organs could’ grasp, 
but these variously grouped as by the power of enchantment : — 





‘ * It is almost superfluous to say, that the rainbow here al- 
juded to, is that produced by the refraction of the sun’s rays, in 
passing through the spray which rises from a waterfall.’ ;, 
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around him he sees craters, some of which recently vomited flames 
and lava, but which serve by contrast to embellish others, now 
become the quiet scenes of the most perfect sylvan beauty. He 
sees below him Sicily, with its city-clad hills stretched out like a 
map. He beholds the unruffled surface of the Mediterranean 
studded with islands, and encircled by promontories of every 
shape and size. He sees nearly the whole of the Lipari isles, the 
coast of Calabria, and even as far as Malta. All seems dropped 
fresh from the hand of Omnipotence in rich luxuriance. 

‘ Viewing such a scene of splendour from this high elevation, 
the mind itself seems freed from all the petty cares and passions of 
this world, and the heart is lifted from all that is created, in longing 
aspirations to approach still nearer its Creator.’ 

The word ‘ Sarcenic’ for Saracenic, in pages. 108 and 109. ; 
‘ Apollo Belvédeére,’ page 127.; ‘ till their shall be in their hearts,’ 
page 205. ; shew a careless revision of this work. 


Art. 20. Practical Logic; or, Hints to young Theme Writers, 
for the Purpose of leading them to think and reason with 
Accuracy. By B. H. Smart, Author of the ‘ Theory and 
Practice of Elocution,” &c. 12mo. pp.114. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Whittakers. 

This is an useful little volume, and may be employed with ad- 
vantage in the earlier stages of education. Subjoined will be 
found some questions for the examination of the pupil, adapted to 
the course of instruction pursued in the work; and a few gene- 
ral rules for punctuation, 


Art.21. A Diagram, illustrative of the Formation of the Human 
Character, suggested by Mr. Owen’s Developement of a New 
~ View of Society. Large 8vo. pp.16. 2s. Wheatly and 

Adlard. 1824. 

We much doubt whether this attempt to elucidate Mr. Owen’s 
metaphysics by means of a diagram will be deemed very success- 
ful. Here is a series of six concentric circles, variously colored, 
denoting the different classes of objects and circumstances by 
which man is surrounded and influenced from birth to death; the 
color of the centre, which represents the individual himself, being 
a compound of all the other colors. The first, or inner circle, 
exhibits the influence of circumstances during childhood, such 
as the conduct of parents, nurses, servants, &c. ; the second 
. circle describes the influence of scholastic discipline, embracing 
the character, &c. of the boy’s tutor and his school-fellows ; 
the third denotes religion; the fourth, the class of society in 
which the individual moves, the high, the middle, or the low: 
the fifth manifests the influence of his trade or profession; and 
the sixth, or exterior circle, represents the institutions of the 
country, and especially the laws of property. If the colors in 
these circles denote the best system of education, religion, and 
laws, which can exist, the compound color will likewise shew a 
character of corresponding perfection: but if the color of one 
circle only be altered, it will in some degree vary that of 
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central color, and the character will be less perfect. The infer: 
ence to be drawn from the Diagram is that the cause of ever 
crime is*to"be found in ‘one or more of the classes of ciréugp. 
stances described by the circles; and that those causes may be 
removed by society, and others substituted for them of a more 
favorable nature. ox 
‘That man is subject to the combined influence of physical: and 
moral circumstances is an undisputed truth: but legislators and 
moralists have not always paid sufficient attention to another truth, 
equally undeniable, that man himself creates most of those cir. 
cumstances from which the character of his species is afterward 
derived. All those who have visited Mr. Owen’s establishment at 
Lanark concur in representing the experiment, which he has there 
tried, of producing a large portion of happiness among the lower 
classes of society with the least possible alloy, to be eminently 
successful: but whether the extension of such a system, on 
a scale of national magnitude, be feasible, has been doubted by 
many political economists who have given their attention to the 
subject. Mr,Owen, who is one among the most benevolent of 
men, is a zealot and an enthusiast : but what deed of difficulty and . 
magnitude has ever been accomplished ‘without zeal and enthu- 
siasm? Extinguish not the flame, therefore : for with him it burns 
to enlighten, to warm, and to cherish his fellow-creatures, not to 
destroy and consume them, 


‘\ 





‘ CORRESPONDENCE. 





We really do not see.that our fair friend M—— had reason to. 
speak so strongly as she does in her letter. Certainly, we didnot 
mean to express ourselves with severity, and we now think that 


no reader will 0-interpret the few animadversions which we passed 
on her style. . 





_ 


It was our intention to examine in the present Number the work 


mentioned by X. Y., but we have been obliged to postpone the 
article. 





R. S. T. is quite right, and we will take care of the matter 
about which he is commendably anxious. , 2 





ocr We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published GenERAL INDEx to the New Series of the Monthly Re- 
view, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most convenient but 4 
necessary guide to that extensive portion of our work, and to the 
History of Literature for the period which it includes, 


ig | Rae 








